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“INTELLIGENCE IN A CHANGING UNIVERSE” 


By LEWIS M. TERMAN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Tue title of this discussion is the title of 
a symposium which filled the special issue 
of Educational Method for November, 
1939. (Special editor, Dr. Paul Witty.) 
The symposium includes seven contribu- 
tions, as follows: 

Paul Witty: ‘‘Toward a Reconstruction of the 
Concept of Intelligence.’’ 

Florence L. Goodenough: ‘‘Look to the Evi- 
dence; a Critique of Recent Experiments on Rais- 
ing the I.Q.’’ 

John G. Rockwell: ‘‘Intelligence Testing; its 
Basic Assumptions and Unanswered Questions. ’’ 

John J. De Boer: ‘‘Intelligence and Democratic 
Living.’’ 

George E. Axtelle: ‘‘Significance of the Inquiry 
into the Nature and Constancy of the I.Q.’’ 

Martin D. Jenkins: ‘‘The Intelligence of Negro 
Children.’ 

Milton J. Cohler: ‘‘Some Educational Implica- 
tions of the Changing I.Q.’’ 


The symposium is unusual in character in 
that equal representation was not given to 
the diverse viewpoints of present-day edu- 
cators and psychologists on the problem 
chosen. Six of the seven contributions are 
vigorous attacks on intelligence tests as 
measures of individual differences in endow- 
ment, or on the threat they carry to the 
democratic ideal. Only one, that by Goode- 
nough, attempts a genuinely critical ex- 

1 Eprtor1aL Note. Relative to the IQ contro- 
versy, articles by Paul A. Witty and George D. 


Stoddard will appear in later numbers of ScHOOL 
AND Society. 


amination of the evidence on susceptibility 
of the IQ to environmental control, a 
matter which the other contributors appear 
to regard as settled. 

The purpose of these comments is to call 
attention to the questionable nature of cer- 
tain of the arguments used by four of the 
contributors in support of their opposition 
to intelligence testing. Some of the state- 
ments to be commented upon are merely 
debatable, some are clearly erroneous and 
others are interesting examples of the in- 
fluence of attitudes on logical thinking. 


“Toward a Reconstruction of the 
Concept of Intelligence’’ 


The keynote of Witty’s paper is the plas- 


ticity of the IQ. The author accepts so 
unreservedly the Iowa conclusions on the 
effect of nursery-school attendance and 
superior foster homes that one wonders 
whether he has gone beyond the conclusions 
as formulated by the Iowa investigators to 
a careful examination of their data. The 
magnitude of the IQ changes ‘‘leads one 
to question sharply the doctrine of the in- 
heritance of mental ability.’’ I am not 
questioning the author’s right to this opin- 
ion, but would suggest that, in the light of 
evidence presented in the 1940 Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, the opinion is highly debatable. 
So many errors and overstatements in the 
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Iowa studies have been pointed out that it 
is difficult to see how a critically minded 
reader can accept their conclusions at face 
value. The author himself (in a footnote) 
calls attention to the low correlations found 
between intelligence scores of foster chil- 
dren and their foster parents, but explains 
it on the ingenious theory that the greater 
anxiety and concern of foster parents for 
their adopted child leads to something like 
maximum intellectual development regard- 
less of the foster parents’ intelligence. 

One statement in this contribution is cer- 
tainly not in accord with the facts; namely, 
that significant changes in the IQ rarely 
occur ‘‘unless there is a pronounced and 
continuous alteration in the home or school 
environment.’’ The truth seems to be that 
it is much easier to find significant changes 
than it is to ‘‘pin’’ them on specific educa- 
tional or environmental factors.? Of the nu- 
merous IQ changes having no discoverable 
relationship to environment, many are 
doubtless errors of measurement while oth- 
ers probably reflect irregularity of matura- 
tion due to endogenous factors. Still others 
result from incompetent testing or from 
errors in IQ computation. 

In closing, the author mentions a number 
of ‘‘new objectives and values’’ that are 
called for by this new concept of intelli- 
gence : 

Primary interest would center in the child, his 
development and growth. Consequently, his basic 
needs would become the determining factors in the 
selection and organization of school experiences. 
. . . The teacher would attempt to see that chil- 
dren’s physical needs for food, sleep, rest and ex- 
pression are satisfied. . . . Projects of many kinds 


would be so devised that every child would feel 
that he is a successful, contributing member of his 


group. . . . No longer will the classroom be charac- 
terized by an atmosphere of discouragement and 
insecurity. . . . It is conceivable that schools might 


become great laboratories in which courageous at- 


2See the Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, 1940, especially the con- 
tributions of J. Anderson, Bayley, Goodenough 
and R. Thorndike. 
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tempts would be made to engender, enhance ang 
preserve those attitudes and values which are 
esteemed most highly in a democracy. 

It is surprising to find these things men. 
tioned as examples of ‘‘new objectives and 
values.’’ More than a half century has 
elapsed since Stanley Hall began his rousing 
crusade for the child-centered school and 
for a curriculum determined by the child’s 
basic needs. Surely there is nothing new 
about the idea that food, sleep, rest and self- 
expression are important, that project meth- 
ods are valuable or that the child should be 
given the experience of success and be pre. 
served from feelings of discouragement and 
insecurity. It would be hard to name many 
educational philosophers of the last hun- 
dred years in this country who did not be- 
lieve that the public schools should ‘‘engen- 
der, enhance and preserve those attitudes 
and values which are esteemed most highly 
in a democracy.’’ The statements cited 
are interesting examples of nonsequiturs. 
They do not follow from the premise of the 
argument, but are equally acceptable to the 
great majority of us who reject that premise 
as untrue or unproven. 


“Intelligence Testing; Its Basic Assump- 
tions and Unanswered Questions”’ 


Rockwell’s objection to the IQ is not that 
it lacks constancy, but that it is altogether 
too constant. The author’s statement that 
‘‘intelligence testing posits a relatively fixed 
and constant I.Q.’’ is of course inaccurate. 
Nothing of this kind is posited. The tests 
are measures of present status; the extent 
to which a subject’s status changes under 
various conditions is a matter for separate 
determination. 

The author’s argument is that, because 
the makers of tests assume IQ constancy, 
they devise tests that fit the assumption. In 
this, he says, they have succeeded only too 
well, so well that actual changes in ability 
often do not register in the test score. It 
is claimed that one way in which they have 
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accomplished this end is by basing the tests 
on overlearned memory material rather 
than on ‘‘learning-in-process.’’ As proof 
that the tests retained do make too much 
use of overlearned material, Rockwell men- 
tions the psychologist’s practice of discard- 
ine ‘‘all tests that can not be passed by at 
least fift y per cent. of the children of a given 
ace level.’’? This statement is misleading 
in view of the fact that in testing a subject 
the examiner carries him through a wide 
range of test items, from those so easy that 
he succeeds in all to those so hard that he 
succeeds in none. 

Most psychologists would probably agree 
with the contention that it would be desir- 
able to have tests of ‘‘learning-in-process.’’ 
Many attempts have in fact been made to 
devise such tests, but the attempts have usu- 
ally not been very successful. One reason 
is that the learning test has to be extremely 
long to attain to anything like satisfactory 
reliability and validity. Moreover, to the 
extent that these conditions are met the 


learning test behaves much like tests of 


the usual sort. Experimental evidence has 
shown that tests of information and of 
vocabulary, both examples of the kind of 
test Rockwell condemns, are among the most 
effective measures of ability to learn. The 
Thorndike three-hour intelligence examina- 
tion for high-school graduates, largely an 
information test, predicts scholastic achieve- 
ment in college almost exactly as well as the 
average of all high-school grades for four 
Now the average of high-school 
grades may be thought of as a score on a 
0,000-hour test of ‘‘learning-in-process,’’ 
that being roughly the amount of time a 
high-school student devotes to his studies in 
four years. The author is hardly war- 
ranted, therefore, in ascribing what he calls 
the low predictive value of intelligence tests 
to the fact that they are so largely tests of 
previous acquisition rather than tests of 
learning-in-process. 

An additional reason given for the too 


years. 
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great constancy of the IQ and for the 
allegedly low predictive value of intelli- 
gence tests is that the ‘‘testing conditions 
are so controlled that deviations of the sub- 
jects become difficult to obtain.’’ Instead 
of the usual rigid uniformity of testing pro- 
cedures, Rockwell would deliberately intro- 
duce variety and change. 

The author does not give any direct proof 
of his theory that there actually are impor- 
tant fluctuations of ability which the test 
scores:do not register. He reasons, by 
analogy, that there must be such fluctua- 
tions because ‘‘variation, as a great prin- 
ciple of biological design, seems to be ever 
present. ... Nature, generally, seems to 
have employed the principle of variation 
lavishly.’’ Examples given include saliva 
flow, load the heart can carry and effects 
produced by such things as drugs, vitamins, 
drop in blood calcium, blood sugar deple- 
tion, thyroid deficiency, increased activity 
of the adrenals, ete. Since variation is so 
apparent in the rest of the organism, the 
author asks ‘‘why it should not be equally 
apparent within the realm of intelligence.’’ 

The dangers of analogical reasons are 
here conspicuous. It would be easy to bring 
forward just as good analogies in support of 
the opposite view, for the biological design 
is by no means lacking in constancies. One 
man’s pulse rate, in the resting position, 
may run consistently not far from 50 while 
that of another man varies around 90. 
Height quotients throughout the growth 
period are about as constant as the IQ. 
Through the greater part of the life span 
eye-color changes little, the configuration of 
finger ridges not at all. There is some evi- 
dence that brain waves of any given type are 
almost as characteristic of an individual as 
his finger prints. Allergies untreated are 
stubbornly persistent. 

The point is, of course, that loose analo- 
gies of this sort do not advance a scientific 
discussion. There may be, and in all proba- 
bility there are, fluctuations of ability which 
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present-day intelligence tests do not mea- 
sure; on the other hand, the surprisingly 
small decrement of performance in complex 
intellectual processes after eighty hours 
without sleep or after three weeks of fast- 
ing, offers some basis for Spearman’s ‘‘law 
of constant output.’’ 


““Intelligence and Democratic Living”’ 


In this contribution of De Boer and the 
next one by Axtelle, the attack shifts to the 
argument that belief in hereditary intellec- 
tual differences is undemocratic. Accord- 
ing to De Boer, the doctrine of inherent 
superiority of the privileged groups over 
the underprivileged is the usual rationaliza- 
tion for an oligarchie society. ‘‘Most com- 
mon among the arguments in defense of the 
status quo has been the widely accepted 
theory of the constancy of the 1Q.’’ This 
theory, says De Boer, has been used to 
justify ‘‘the exploitation of the Negro, the 
industrial worker, the sharecropper and the 
tenant farmer; indeed, the destitute and 
the outcast everywhere.”’ 

‘‘The social inadequacy of the IQ [de- 
lightful phrase] is best illustrated by an 
examination of the crises in our economic 
life.’’ The author’s point is that since high 
IQ’s have not been able to pull us out of 
our ten-year depression, the evident need 
is for ‘‘social intelligence and group think- 
ing.’’ This, presumably, doesn’t require 
much in the way of IQ’s. 

De Boer says that the school is patterned 
too much after our competitive society in 
that instruction is too individualistic. The 
result is to make the child too interested in 
his own performance. ‘‘It has been every 
man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.’’ The aim of education should be to 
bring about more effective participation in 
group life, which aim, according to De Boer, 
is incompatible with homogeneous grouping 
and special classes for slow learners or the 
gifted. ‘‘The segregation of children ac- 
cording to intelligence levels constitutes a 
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virtual abandonment of the democratic 
way.’’ The achievement of uniformity 
through ability grouping is characterized ~ 
‘fan effort to solve the problem of individ. 
ual differences by escaping them... .” 
The author strangely overlooks the fact 
that the aim of ability grouping is not uni- 
formity of achievement, but rather maxi- 
mum achievement of all groups; that it js 
not a means of ‘‘esecaping’’ individual dif- 
ferences, but an admission of their existence 
and an attempt to provide for them. 

One wonders how far De Boer would 
carry the principle of heterogeneous group- 
ing. For example, would he do away with 
grade classification? Would he keep the 
grade classification but promote children 
strictly on the basis of age or length of at- 
tendance? If the latter, would he apply 
the principle through high school and col- 
lege? Would he regard it as undemocratic 
for state institutions of higher education to 
deny admission or graduation to the dull- 
est? What about admission to graduate 
schools of law, medicine, engineering or 
education? Or is it only at the elementary- 
school level that heterogeneous grouping is 
a necessary condition for ineuleating demo- 
cratic ideals and for effective training in 
group thinking? What proof has De Boer 
that heterogeneous grouping is anywhere a 
necessity to these ends? 

De Boer strongly condemns a number of 
present conditions which hinder the school 
in stimulating the ability to contribute to 
group thinking and planning, including 
crowded classrooms, military discipline, dry 
text-book learning, overemphasis of the 
linguistic, lack of project training and lack 
of opportunity for first-hand experience 
with the physical world, with living things 
and with affairs of the community. The 
author might well have mentioned the fact 
that in the entire school system the classes 
least burdened by these evils are the oppor- 
tunity classes for superior children and 
slow learners. 


@ ec et me 
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“Significance of the Inquiry into the 
Nature and Constancy 
of the I.Q.”’ 


Axtelle continues the discussion along 
the lines laid down by De Boer. He be- 
lieves that ‘‘the inquiry into the nature and 
constancy of the 1.Q. is of profound signifi- 
cance for every aspect of life. It would be 
difficult to point to a single more important 
problem confronting educators and states- 
men alike. The outcome of this inquiry 
will have reverberations throughout the 
entire culture. . . . The whole question of 
predestination of individuals, of classes, 
races or nations . . . is closely tied up with 
one’s beliefs about human nature.’’ The 
author goes on to present two contrasting 
views of human nature, somewhat as 
follows. 

The first theory holds that there are large 
individual differences among people, with 
limits of accomplishment set by the genes. 
According to this theory ‘‘backward’’ and 
‘inferior’? individuals and classes are so 
‘because they lack the essential power to 
acquire and advance within their own cul- 
ture as individuals.’? The dominant indi- 
viduals and classes ‘‘are so because of their 
natively superior inventiveness, originality 
or intelligence.’” Man’s weaknesses that 
breed such things as ‘‘war, poverty, dis- 
ease, crime, injustice, greed and supersti- 
tion . . . are all expressions of his original 
sin’? and ean not be cast out. For the 
hereditarian, he says, education, religion 
and the state have as their primary respon- 
sibility the subjection and control of these 
innate tendencies; the business of the 
teacher, priest, employer, official and expert 
is to impose their authority and command 
obedience; the masses are so deficient in 
intelligence that they must not be allowed 
to criticize; they need in the way of educa- 
tion only certain information, beliefs, 
attitudes and skills suitable to their status. 

Axtelle insists that all this necessarily 
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follows from the view that individual dif- 
ferences have a genetic basis. Those who 
think they can logically stop short of the 
ultimate conclusion are reminded that ‘‘he 
who says a@ must say b.’’ The reader is 
given but one choice: he can accept the 
biological view or he can accept the demo- 
cratic ideal. He can not have both. One 
is reminded of the churchmen of Darwin’s 
day who held that you could not be a 
Christian if you believed in evolution. 
Axtelle’s position is as naive as it is dog- 
matic, for the kind of biological determin- 
ism he describes is held by no biologist or 
psychologist, though it has much in common 
with the nonsense of Adolf Hitler; and his 
insistence that democracy is a chimera if 
a man’s genes set limitations to behavior 
implies a concept of democracy that no 
responsible political philosopher now holds. 

The second theory of intelligence, the 
one championed by Axtelle, is that human 
behavior is biologically indeterminate and 
a product of cultures. Intelligence is the 


quality of learned behavior; it grows with 


exercise and can be developed by schools 
that foster experimental, thoughtful, delib- 
erate action. Man’s destiny is in his own 
hands. ‘‘This theory would anticipate just 
such results as are found by the Iowa and 
other studies which suggest the great vari- 
ability of the I.Q.’’ Democracy implies 
‘‘faith in the possibilities of human nature 
and in its almost unlimited capacity for 
improvement. . . . Inferiority is something 
to be studied and remedied .. .’’ The au- 
thor suggests that those who regard infe- 
riority as irremediable may be merely 
rationalizing their desire to have suitable 
human material available for exploitation. 
In sum: 


... the difference between these two outlooks 
[on intelligence] is the difference between a static, 
custom-ridden, authoritarian world and a creative, 
liberating, democratic world. . . . We can discover 
the true meaning of a concept only if we can see 
the difference it makes in actual social relations and 
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activities. Our wishing for a certain thing to be 
true does not make it true, but it is important that 
we see the difference it makes whether it is true or 
false. 

Perhaps the statements just quoted ex- 
plain Axtelle’s violent rejection of the 
biological explanation of individual differ- 
ences: he has overworked his imagination 
in picturing the consequences that might 
follow from the acceptance of such a view. 
If the history of human thought proves 
anything, it is the danger of getting too 
excited about the consequences of a given 
doctrine being true or false. The Roman 
state feared the consequences of Christ’s 
teachings and acted accordingly. Sixteen 
hundred years later the Church, unwilling 
to face the consequences of a system of 
astronomy that removed our earth from the 
center of the universe, compelled Galileo to 
reecant his Copernican beliefs. More re- 
cently Stalin became overfearful of the 
social implications of the theory of the 
genes and liquidated some of his ablest 
geneticists. At the same time he liquidated 
mental tests, required the mental testers to 
recant and abolished such undemocratic 
features of education as guidance programs 
and special classes for the bright and dull. 
It seems to me I see a little of the same in- 
tolerance among these dogmatic deniers of 
biological influences on human _ behavior. 
They speak as inspired authoritarians. One 
suspects they might do a bit of liquidating 
themselves if opportunity offered. 

As I see it, the first concern of the educa- 
tional philosopher, as of every one, should 
be, not what will follow if this is true, but 
rather what is true. The second concern 





SPECIFIC SERVICES OF THE CENSUS 
TO EDUCATION 

STaTIsTICs on various phases of the 1940 

census are expected to be of particular impor- 

tance to school administrators. The Bureau of 
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should be to find a way to live with the 
truth. 

No ideal of democracy can alter the bio- 
logical facts of individual differences; 
democracy will have to adjust to them. 
Fortunately, the democratic ideal no more 
calls for disbelief in mental inheritance than 
it calls for disbelief in physical inheritance, 
The essence of democracy is that each shall 
have maximum opportunity to develop his 
capacities, whatever they may be, so as to 
attain the greatest possible happiness that 
is consistent with the common good. The 
fact that the gifted sometimes use their 
superior gifts to exploit the mentally infe- 
rior is unfortunate but irrelevant to the 
argument. Man’s physical superiority has 
often led him to dominate and exploit the 
weaker sex, but instead of denying the fact 
of man’s superior size and strength we 
apply democratic principles to prevent him 
from using this advantage for purposes of 
exploitation. Similarly we can prevent the 
exploitation of the dull by the gifted, and 
here prevention is made somewhat easier by 
the appreciable positive correlation that has 
been demonstrated to exist between moral 
qualities and the IQ. 

Hating totalitarian governments as | do, 
and believing profoundly in the wisdom and 
justice of the democratic way, I confess that 
I find myself irritated when a particular 
brand of educational philosopher assumes 
the role of self-appointed guardian of de- 
mocracy, builds a fence around it and in- 
scribes on its portals an injunction for- 
bidding admission to all who have not 
disavowed belief in the elementary facts of 
biology. 


the Census has indicated certain phases of its 
work that will be of value in drawing up school 
programs for the future. 

Changes in the number of persons in a com- 
munity are of importance in planning at least 
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phases of the school program—building 


two 
and staff. 
new buildings and equipment? 
fewer teachers be required ? 

The material on population will be broken 
down according to age groups. It will be pos- 
sible to know exactly how many children of 
school age there are in a community and how 
many can be expected to reach school age 
within a given period. In the case of large 
cities, these figures will be further broken down 
according to smaller sections. 

Migration trends into and out of school dis- 
tricts will be shown through answers to a new 
question on the place of residence of each per- 
son five years ago. This knowledge should be 
helpful in forecasting the size of the school 
population. Sueh shifts necessarily affect the 
alloeation of school funds. 

For most sections, census data are expected 
) show a declining number of children. At- 
tempts will no doubt be made, the Bureau of 


What will be needed in the way of 
Will more or 


il 


the Census warns, to use this information as a 
lever for reducing school budgets. School 
authorities will have the task of showing that 
the true significance of this decrease lies in the 
possibility of reducing classes to a reasonable 
size, providing adequate books and equipment, 
paying teachers satisfactory salaries and other- 
wise improving the quality of educational ser- 
vice. 

Place of birth and, for a five-per-cent. sample 
of the population, the language spoken in the 
home in earliest childhood, will be: ascertained. 
This information should be helpful in determin- 
ing where courses in citizenship and English 
for adults are required. 

Statisties on the amount of education received 
and on employment will probably show correla- 
tions between degree of education and occupa- 
tion and between income and education. Pro- 
visions for adult and vocational education, as 
pointed out in the March 16 number of ScHoo. 
AnD Society, should be affected by this infor- 
Adjustments in courses of study may 
be necessary to care for the re-training or 
further training of the unemployed. 

The current census will also obtain data on 
the salaries of teachers, which may be useful 
for comparative purposes in drawing up school 
budgets. 


mation. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDU- 
CATION TO MEET IN MILWAUKEE 
“BROADENING Educational Opportunities in 

Your School” has been chosen as the theme of 
the annual study conference of The Association 
for Childhood Education, which meets this year 
in Milwaukee, Wis., April 29-May 3. Teachers, 
administrators, social workers, parents and 
others interested in the education and welfare 
of young children will be free to attend any 
part of the program of study classes, studio 
groups, general sessions, business meetings and 
social events. 

Study classes, under the direction of Edna 
Dean Baker, president, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Ill., on nine major problems 
of childhood education will be conducted under 
the guidance of leaders in their respective fields. 
Ruth Kearns, of the Winnetka (Ill.) publie 
schools, assisted President Dean in planning the 
work of these study classes. 

The first problem to be considered is that of 
improving the health of school children. There 
will be four classes on provisions for better per- 
sonality adjustments and four on the problem of 
earing for individual differences. Helen Koch, 
professor of educational psychology, University 
of Chicago, will be chairman of the three classes 
studying child development in relation to school 
procedure; Paul A. Witty, professor of educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, will be the leader 
for the class on the promotion of physical de- 
velopment and growth in intelligence. 

Means of enriching the curriculum will be dis- 
cussed in four classes under the chairmanship of 
Helen Heffernan, chief of the division of rural 
education, California State Department of Edu- 
cation. The problem of planning an elemen- 
tary-school program based on community needs 
and resources will be discussed in two classes. 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent of schools, 
Winnetka, IIl., will preside over three classes 
on the problem of emphasizing democratic pro- 
cedure in the school situation. Developing an 
adequate legislative program for education and 
preparing teachers for the schools of to-morrow 
conclude the list of problems to be taken up in 
these study classes. 

Among the speakers to address the general 
sessions of the conference are Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant U. §. Commissioner of Education; 
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Frank E. Baker, president, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College; Louis Adamie, author, and 
William G. Carr, secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA. 

Trips to Milwaukee schools as well as to points 
of interest in the city have been planned. In ad- 
dition to the usual commercial exhibit, an educa- 
tional exhibit will be conducted illustrating what 
non-profit organizations and agencies are doing 
and how they work. Children at work and at 
play have been caught by the camera, and the 
results will be displayed at the photography 
‘exhibit. 

At the close of the fiseal year, the association 
had more than 4,000 individual and life members 
and included 28 state groups and 378 local 
branches in the United States, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, Japan, Canada and Argentina, with a 
30,000 


total membership of approximately 


persons. 


A “BLUE PRINT FOR PEACE,” A 
PROJECT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
IN EXILE 
LooKING forward to the end of the war and 
attempting to avoid a repetition of the Treaty 
of Versailles, a group of scholars at the New 
School for Social Research, New York City, are 
studying the roots of present-day European 
problems with the end purpose of drawing up 
a peace plan which will propose a basis for a 
settlement of the conflict. Through the aid of a 
grant from a loeal foundation the Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social Science of the 

school has been enabled to conduct the study. 

The members of the graduate faculty, known 
also as the “University in Exile,” are peculiarly 
suited to make a study of this sort. In 1933 
Alvin Johnson, director of the New School, in- 
vited leading exiled professors to join the grad- 
uate faculty. These refugees came from Italy, 
Spain and Austria as well as Germany. 

Those participating in the project are making 
a comprehensive study of Europe in relation to 
the international migrations, colonial problems, 
accessibility of raw materials and availability of 
export markets. The starting point will be the 
World War. In seeking answers to the questions, 
“After the European war ends, what then?” and 
“What is needed to insure a lasting peace?” the 
group will try to analyze the failure of the 
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League of Nations and the factors that brought 
a Hitler, a Mussolini and a Stalin on the scene. 

In an interview, reported in The New Yori; 
Times, March 30, Dr. Johnson maintained that 
the Versailles treaty failed because public opin- 
ion had not erystallized behind a sound peace 
plan. Hence the members of the University jn 
Exile are attempting to rectify this error of the 
past by stimulating discussion now of a plan that 
will result in final peace. 

Max Ascoli, dean-elect of the graduate school, 
heads the committee in charge of the study. As- 
sisting the members of the staff are five research 
workers—a German, a Russian, a Hungarian 
and two Americans. Although the ground was 
broken last November, the actual research was 
not started until March. Next fall the school 
will conduct a general seminar, at which the 
provisional conclusions will be announced. The 
study is expected to be completed within a year. 





REDUCING ILLITERACY IN THE CCC 

THE first two numbers in a series of six work- 
books for the study of language at the elemen- 
tary-school level are now in use in CCC camps. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, in commenting upon the new work- 
books, explained that “existing materials for 
teaching the wide variety of illiterates in the 
CCC have proved quite unsatisfactory. The 
subject-matter in elementary readers has not 
been addressed to the mature minds of CCC 
young men. Texts written to teach English to 
foreign-born adults likewise have proved un- 
suitable in many instances for the average 
boy.” 

An enrollee is classified by the CCC as illit- 
erate if he can not read a newspaper or write 
a letter. Some enrollees are unable to sign 
their names to the pay roll or count the money 
they receive. Classed as illiterates, too, are 
those young men who have not had more than 
three years’ schooling. They are able to read, 
but many of them can not write or do simple 
arithmetic. Some partially deaf or tongue- 
tied boys and, for convenience in classification, 
the small percentage of enrollees who ean read 
and write a foreign language but not English, 
are included among the illiterates. One fourth 


of the illiterates in the CCC are Negroes. Some 
veterans are also included. 
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To solve the problem of illiteracy, a special 
eourse of study on the elementary-school level 
‘s being developed under the supervision of 
Ralph C. M. Flynt, special assistant for CCC 
education. Designed to meet the peculiar edu- 
cational needs of the enrollees, the elementary 
course Will also be adapted to individual differ- 
ences in learning ability. 

The first workbook, which has been in use for 
several months, integrates reading, writing, 
erammar and spelling in relating a story of the 
camp life of an average enrollee. The lessons 
are on such subjects as health, safety and get- 


ting on with others. Titles of lessons are “My 


First Day on the Job” and “My First Meal in 


Camp.” Ilustrations of a letter and of a prop- 
erly addressed envelope appear in the work- 
book. The enrollee is encouraged to write sim- 
ple letters about his eamp life as soon as he can 
write anything at all readable. 

The second workbook in the series has just 
been sent to the camps for trial use. Some sub- 
jects of this book are: “Building a Coal Bin,” 
“Repairing the Plumbing” and “After You 
Leave Camp.” 

It has been found that it takes three or four 
months for an average boy to learn to read and 
write, depending on the number of class periods 
a week and the enrollee’s interest in the elass- 
work. 

Some statisties regarding the number of 
young men trained and educated by the CCC 
during 1939 appeared in a news note in SCHOOL 
AND Society for February 17. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY TO GUIDE A 
RURAL MUSIC AND DRAMATICS 
PROJECT 
A THREE-YEAR program of musie and dra- 
maties, designed to be of service to the entire 
State of New York and to serve as a model to 
other states, will begin this spring at Cornell 
University with the aid of a grant of $20,000 

from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

For fifteen years the university has been con- 
tributing to the development of musie in rural 
communities through the organization of special 
musie programs for the annual Farm and Home 
Week and through work with the 4-H clubs and 
similar groups. A growing demand from rural 
communities for active guidance of local pro- 
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grams and for aid to local musie leaders led to 
the Rockefeller grant. 

Max Exner, music specialist for the Riverside 
Guild at the Riverside Church, New York City, 
has been engaged to guide the rural musie 
project. During the coming year he will devote 
his time to giving general assistance to musie 
projects throughout the state. The coordinated 
music programs, one in a rural county and the 
other in an urban county, will be organized to 
serve as demonstrations for the other parts of 
the state. 

In the field the Rockefeller 
Foundation has made two earlier grants to Cor- 
nell. One grant provided for a survey, 
pleted last spring, of the possibilities of work 


of dramaties, 
com- 


in the drama; the other provided, under the di- 
rection of Robert Gard, for the writing and dis- 
tribution of special plays dealing with the folk- 
lore of the state. The resulting series of plays 
met with success during the past two seasons. 
A continuation of the rural dramatic movement 
has been made possible through the present 
grant. It will be administered jointly by the 
department of publie speaking in the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the university and the ex- 
tension service of the state colleges. 

The primary aims of this coordinated program 
in the fields of drama and musie are: first, to 
provide for the rural communities of the state 
expert and sympathetic leadership in the devel- 
opment of their own resources; second, through 
this development and through published aids and 
reports, to make this experience available to the 
rural communities of the country at large. 

Three colleges of the university are taking 
part in this cooperative venture. The plan was 
set up and approved by Carl E. Ladd, dean, and 
Dwight Sanderson, professor of rural social or- 
ganization, College of Agriculture; Flora Rose, 
director, and Caroline Morton, professor, College 
of Home Economies, and R. M. Ogden, dean, and 
Paul Weaver, professor of music, College of 
Arts and Sciences. L. R. Simons, director of 
the extension service of the state colleges, also 
participated in the planning. 

PROGRESS IN THE EDUCATION OF 

TEACHERS IN ECUADOR 

In April, 1939, J. M. Estrada Coello, Na- 

tional Minister of Public Education in Ecuador, 
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published a decree establishing a teachers col- 
lege as part of the National University. Work 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education was to be given in this school. Er- 
nesto Guevara Wolf, a specialist in the educa- 
tion of teachers, was appointed director-pro- 
fessor of the school, with two full-time pro- 
fessors under him as assistants. Other univer- 
sity professors were to be called in when needed 
to give instruction in their special fields. 

The same decree provided for observation 
and practice by setting aside an elementary 
school, Pedro Carbo, for that purpose. 

At the end of the first semester, in his report 
to Teodoro Alvarado Olea, rector of the uni- 
versity, Professor Guevara Wolf stated that 
only a provisional curriculum had been set up 
and that this would be revised and corrected 
from time to time as required. The curriculum 
for the first class has been divided into two sec- 
tions: four two-hour courses in literature, phi- 
losophy, economics and languages; education 
courses consisting of three hours of educational 
philosophy, four hours of educational psychol- 
ogy, ten hours of educational method and six 
hours of practice teaching. 

More educational theory than practice is 
given in the first year on the assumption that 
the student needs first of all a sound profes- 
sional orientation. Work in the practice school 


Cyrus Ap.LER, president of Dropsie College 
(Philadelphia) and of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America (New York City), died 
at his home in Philadelphia on April 7 at the 
age of seventy-six years. Widely known as a 
leader in the peace movement and as a non- 
Zionist who actively opposed the American Jew- 
ish Congress led by Rabbi Stephen Wise, Dr. 
Adler had won for himself the respect of lead- 
ers of all faiths. In December, 1939, he was 
asked by President Roosevelt to join in the 
peace efforts being made by the religious lead- 
ers throughout the world. Born in Van Buren, 
Ark., in 1863, Dr. Adler came to the East while 
a young boy. At one time he was associate pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. He was also assistant curator 
in the department of Oriental antiquities, 
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is limited largely to observation of regular 
teachers, with an occasional opportunity to un. 
dertake the more simple types of teaching. 
Professor Wolf states that the educational phi- 
losophy of the college is based on the work of 
Herbart, chiefly, and of Decroly. 

No major modifications have been made jy 
the organization of the curriculum of the Pedro 
Carbo school. Since students will have to 
teach in schools that are far from ideal, it js 
believed that their best preparation would be in 
a school that is not a “model.” In addition, 
present circumstances make it economically im- 
possible to effect an adequate reorganization of 
the school. 

Preparatory courses for students seeking ad- 
mission to the university are also being given 
in the Pedro Carbo practice school. If they 
pass their courses satisfactorily, these students 
will be permitted to enter the university with- 
out further examination. 

Professor Guevara Wolf closes his report 
with a plea for the creation of scholarships for 
needy students who desire to enter the teaching 
profession. 

The latest data at hand indicate that the 
illiteracy rate in Ecuador is about 85 per cent. 
and that 7 per cent. of the total population is 
represented by the elementary-school enrolment 
(1937). 


National Museum, Washington, D. C. Dr. Ad- 
ler became president of Dropsie College in 1908 
and of the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
1924. He was a founder of the Jewish Commit- 
tee, which works to safeguard the civil and 
political rights of Jews throughout the world 
and had been president of that organization 
since 1929. Dr. Adler’s interests covered a wide 
range of activities from those of the American 
Philosophical Association to the work of the 
American-Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. 
APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

Grayson L. Kirk, professor of political sei- 
ence, University of Wisconsin, has been named 
associate professor of government, Columbia 
University, and head of the undergraduate divi- 
sion of the department of public law and gov- 
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ernment, Columbia College. Dr. Kirk fills the 
post that has been vaeant sinee Joseph D. Me- 
Goldrick resigned in 1937 to become controller 
of New York City. 

(jzorcE W. Taytor, professor of industry, 
Wharton School of Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, has been elected chairman of the 
hoard of directors of Collective Bargaining As- 
sociates, a group organized in March to pro- 
mote peaceful relations between employees and 
employers by introducing “scientific practices” 
into eollective bargaining. Other officers are: 
Sumner H. Slichter, professor of business eco- 
nomies, Harvard University, treasurer, and E. 
J. Coil, director, National Economie and Social 
Janning Association, secretary. 


Livco.n B. Hag, dean and registrar of 
Evansville (Ind.) College, has been appointed 
acting president of the college until a successor 
to F. Marion Smith has been selected. The 
resignation of Dr. Smith, who has been presi- 
dent since 1936, becomes effective May 1. 


(JENEVIEVE CHASE, former dean of women 
and professor of psychology, Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) College, has been elected dean of 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. Dr. Chase, 
who is now completing a research project for 
the Service Bureau of Intercultural Education, 
subsidized by the General Education Board, will 
assume her post in September. The deanship 
has been held by Signe E. Hagelthorn, who left 
the college a year ago on leave of absence. Dr. 
Chase was dean of women at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College (Macomb) before going 
to Kalamazoo, and from 1931-35 was adviser 
to women at the State University of Iowa. 


ELIZABETH B. Warp, teaching fellow in 
physiology, University of Cincinnati, has been 
appointed dean of women, Butler University, 
Indianapolis. Dr. Ward is twenty-seven years 
old. She will teach physiology in addition to 
her administrative and supervisory duties. 


FeLtx Morey has been appointed to succeed 
William Wistar Comfort as president of Haver- 
ford (Pa.) College. Dr. Comfort’s retirement 
was announced in ScHOOL AND Society, Decem- 
ber 2, 1939. Mr. Morley has been editor of 
The Washington Post since 1933. He and his 
brothers, Christopher, author, and Frank, edi- 
torial director of Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, are graduates of Haverford College. 
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Francis S. CHASE has been elected executive 
secretary of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion and editor of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
or C. J. Heatwole. 


ANNA Y. REED, who instituted, and for six- 
teen years has served as chairman of, the de- 
partment of personnel administration, School 
of Edueation, New York University, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to join the staff of Cornell 
University. She does this under conditions 
which give the university the benefit of her 
library and her experience and which, at the 
same time, afford her an opportunity to earry 
on a program of research and publication. The 
material in the research library which Mrs. Reed 
will take to Cornell University represents the 
entire period that has elapsed since such terms 
as “vocational guidance,” “welfare work,” “em- 
ployment management” and “personnel admin- 
istration” first found their way into educational 
and occupational vocabularies. 


RatPpH H. Sorenson, superintendent of the 
Cleveland (Minn.) schools, has accepted the 
superintendency at Chatfield, Minn. 


JoHN H. Stamper and Mitton E. Decuerp 
will exchange positions as the result of recent 
elections which made Mr. Stamper, at present 
superintendent of the Kenedy (Tex.) schools, 
superintendent in Taft (Tex.), succeeding Mr. 
Decherd, who, in turn, becomes superintendent 
in Kenedy. 


G. A. Scuwarz has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Mason (Tex.) schools, sueceeding 
S. N. Dobie, whose resignation was announced 
in ScHoot AND Society, April 6. 


CLEDDIE VANDERVEER has been elected to sue- 
ceed Mrs. A. E. Symcox as superintendent of 
schools, Cowden, Okla. Mrs. Symeox has re- 
tired because of ill health. 


Pavut D. Haynie, who is at present superin- 
tendent of the Rushville (Neb.) schools, has been 
appointed to the superintendency in Edgewater, 
Colo., a suburb of Denver. 


Davip W. Densmore has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
public schools. His predecessor, Theodore A. 
Zornow, will retire in September after having 
held the office of assistant superintendent for six 
years. Mr. Zornow, who is fifty-seven years old, 
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has served for thirty-five years in the schools of 
New York State. 

FraNK Kinapon has resigned as president of 
the University of Newark (N. J.), effective June 
15, in order to serve as educational director of 
the Citizens Educational Service, 122 East 42d 
Street, New York City. This organization is 
devoted to furthering education for democracy, 
a problem to which Dr. Kingdon has given pro- 
longed study. The executive committee of the 
university board of trustees has announced the 
appointment of George H. Black as Dr. King- 
don’s successor. Dr. Black, who has been acting 
president since September, at which time Dr. 
Kingdon began a year’s leave of absence, has 
been provost of the university since 1935, and 
from 1916-1931 served as president of the Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash., 
now the Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., after twenty-seven 
years of service, has withdrawn as chairman and 
member of the board of trustees of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in accordance with the by-law 
which fixes the retirement age at sixty-five years 
for officers and trustees. His post will be taken 
by Walter W. Stewart, professor in the eco- 
nomics department, Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N. J. The late Ogden L. 
Mills once described Professor Stewart as the 
country’s most eminent authority on foreign ex- 
change and gold. He was formerly professor of 
economies at Amherst College, director of the 
division of research and statistics of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, economie adviser to the 
Bank of England and president and chairman 
of the board of Case, Pomeroy and Company, 
Wall Street. Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
elected Mr. Rockefeller’s successor as chairman 
of the finance committee. Chester I. Barnard, 
president of the Bell Telephone Company of 
New Jersey; Karl T. Compton, president, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and Robert 
Gordon Sproul, president, University of Cali- 


fornia, were elected trustees. 


THREE heads of Maine normal schools will 
retire at the end of this academic year. They 
are Walter E. Russell, of Western State Normal 
School (Gorham); Wilbert G. Mallett, of the 
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State Normal School (Farmington), and San 
Lorenzo Merriman, of Aroostook State Normal 
School (Presque Isle). The only successor ap- 
pointed so far is Lorey C. Day, superintendent 
of schools, South Portland (Me.), who will sue- 
ceed President Mallett. Dr. Russell has been 
principal at Gorham for thirty-five years. Pres- 
ident Mallett has been at Farmington for thirty- 
one years and Principal Merriman at Presque 
Isle for thirty-three years. 


Puiturpe O. Keeney, librarian and professor 
of library economy, Montana State University 
(Missoula), telegraphed his resignation from 
Washington (D. C.), where he had been on Jeave 
of absence for study and research at the Library 
of Congress. The resignation was effective 
April 1. 

THE Oklahoma City Times, March 23, re- 
ported that J. W. Blattner, for nearly twenty- 
five years superintendent of the state school for 
the deaf, Sulphur (Okla.), had been asked to 
submit his resignation. Dr. Blattner is said to 
have developed and expanded the school, which 
was considered one of the poorest in the state 
when he took over the superintendency. 


Levi T. PENNINGTON, president of Pacific 
College (Newberg, Ore.), has announced plans 
for his retirement, which will become effective 
at the close of the academic year 1940-41. By 
that time he will have completed thirty years 
of service on the staff of the college. 


RECENT DEATHS 

CHARLES STEWART Bisson, head of the chem- 
istry department, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, died recently at the age 
of forty-nine years. 

JouHNnN H. FiInuey, superintendent of the 
Paulding County (Ohio) schools, died on March 
30 after a month’s illness. From 1918 until his 
appointment to the county school post, Mr. 
Finley was superintendent of schools in the city 
of Paulding. He was sixty-nine years old at the 
time of his death. 

Exias A. Montcomery, superintendent of 
schools, York (S. C.), died suddenly on April 1 
at the age of fifty-nine years. He had been 
superintendent for twenty years. 


ArtTHuR Hitt DANIELS, professor emeritus ot 
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philosophy and one-time acting president, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, died on April 2. He had 
heen in ill health for a year. Dr. Daniels 


began his service at the university in 1893 when 
it was but twenty-five years old. In 1889 he 
was made a full professor. He had held many 
administrative posts, serving as acting dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences for two 
years, 1911-13, then as assistant dean of the 
Graduate School in 1918, as acting dean the 
following year and finally as dean from 1921 to 
1933. During the year, 1933-34, following the 
resignation of Harry Woodburn Chase, who be- 
came chancellor of New York University, Dr. 
Daniels was acting president of the university. 
Despite his age (he was seventy-four years old 
when he died), Dr. Daniels continued some of his 
administrative duties and oceasionally taught 
classes. 

JoHN M. MANLY, head of the department of 
English, University of Chicago, from 1898 until 
his retirement in 1933, died in Tueson ( Ariz.) 
on April 2 at the age of seventy-four years. He 
was widely known as a Chaucerian scholar. 

BLANCHE LANE MATTHEWS, superintendent 
of schools, Lodi (N. J.), died in New York City 
At the time of her death she was 
fifty years old. 


on April 3. 


CRAVEN Laycock, dean emeritus of Dart- 
mouth College and one of its most beloved 
teachers, died on April 4. Dr. Laycock served 
as dean of the academic faculty from 1911 until 
1934, but did not dissever his connections with 
the college upon his retirement. It has been a 
tradition of Dartmouth students before taking 
examinations to rub the nose of the bronze bust 
of Dr. Layeock which stands in Baker Library. 
Dr. Laycock had reached the age of seventy- 
three years at the time of his death. 


Erra Marrox NEWELL, who served as assis- 
tant librarian of Dartmouth College for seven- 
teen years, died at the age of eighty-five years 
on April 4. Miss Newell was the only woman 
on the administrative retirement list of the col- 
lege. Her active service terminated in 1919. 


Howard CHARLES GREEN, a member of the 
staff, City College (New York), for thirty-four 
years, died on April 5 in Middletown (N. Y.) 
after a long illness. Professor Green began to 
teach at City College in 1906 and became an 
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assistant professor of history in 1928. 
1916-38, he was assistant director of the eve- 
ning session at the School of Commerce and 
he had also served as assistant director of the 


summer session. Professor Green had retired 


in February, 1939. 


Maurice Hutton, retired professor and prin- 
cipal emeritus of University College, University 
of Toronto, died on April 5 at the age of eighty- 
three years. Principal Hutton went to Canada 
from England in 1880 at the age of twenty-four 
years. He became principal of the college in 
1891 and was acting president of the University 
of Toronto in 1906-07. An invalid for many 
years, Principal Hutton retired in 1928. 


JaMES A. ReYNOLDs, professor of electrical 
engineering, School of Engineering, Tufts Col- 
lege, succumbed to a cerebral hemorrhage on 
April 6. Professor Reynolds, who had taught 
electrical engineering for twenty-two years, was 
fifty-three years old at the time of his death. 


BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH, who had occupied 
the chair of political science at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa for forty-five years and had 
been head of the department since 1897, died 
on April 7 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


RopNney H. True, emeritus professor of bot- 
any and director of the Morris Arboretum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died on April 8 after 
several years of ill health. As director for nine- 
teen years of physiological investigations for 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he had won wide recogni- 
tion for his work in identifying and dealing 
with plant parasites and in improving varieties 
of cultivated plants. Dr. True joined the staff 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1920. He 
was seventy-three years old at the time of his 
death. 


RicHARD Burton, who had been a professor 
of literature at Rollins College (Winter Park, 
Fla.) since 1933, died on April 8 at the age of 
seventy-nine years. Dr. Burton was literary 
editor of The Hartford Courant, 1890-97, and 
then served as head of the English department, 
University of Minnesota, for four years. After 
lecturing at the University of Chicago, 1902-06, 
he returned to the University of Minnesota and 
remained there until 1925, when he resigned to 
devote himself to independent writing and lec- 
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turing. Dr. Burton had served on several of 
the Pulitzer prize committees and was at one 
time president of the Drama League of America. 


COMING EVENTS 

AN Inter-American Educational and Cultural 
Conference will be held at the University of 
Florida (Gainesville), April 14-24, to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Pan American Union and the tenth anniversary 
of the university’s Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. Representatives of Latin-American 
countries who will appear on the program in- 
clude: Richard F. Behrendt, dean, Faculty of 
Social Sciences, University of Panama; Juvenal 
Hernandez, rector, University of Chile; Ernesto 
Montenegro, Chile, and Carlos Delgado de Car- 
valho, Brazil, visiting Carnegie professors, and 
Luis Martinez, director of edueation, Depart- 
ment of Antioquia, Colombia. 

THE Indiana Council for the Social Studies 
will hold its second annual meeting, April 20, 
at the Hotel Lineoln, Indianapolis. 


THE twenty-first annual California Public 
Schools Week will be observed April 22-26. 
Charles Albert Adams is chairman of the state 
committee in charge. 

THE American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars will meet in St. Louis (Mo.), April 
23-25. <A special program has been arranged 
for the discussion of problems of the registrar 
in the junior colleges. 


Tue American Association for Health, Physi- 
eal Edueation and Recreation will meet at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chieago (ill.), April 24-27. 


Wasuineton, D. C., will again be the scene 
of the National Folk Festival, which will be held 
at Constitution Hall, April 25-27. Sarah Ger- 
trude Knott is national director of the festival. 
Interested groups may correspond with her at 
508-9 Munsey Building, 1329 E Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

A REGIONAL convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women will be held in 
Topeka (Kans.), April 25-27, at the Jayhawk 
Hotel. Kathryn McHale, director-general of 
the association, will be the guest speaker. 


Two West Virginia associations are to meet 
on April 26-27: the Home Economies Associa- 
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tion, in Jackson’s Mill, and the Elementary 
Principals Association, in Parkersburg. 


THE Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States will meet at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, April 26-27. 

THE eighteenth annual convention of the IIlj- 
nois College Press Association will be held at 
MaeMurray College for Women (Jacksonville), 
April 26-27. Charles E. Flynn, instructor in 
journalism, University of Illinois, is director of 
the association. 


Tue Association of Texas Colleges will hold 
its annual meeting in Austin, April 26-27. “An 
Integrated Program for the Education of Texas 
Youth” is the theme of the meeting. Included 
among the speakers are Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent, University of Texas; William B. Irvin, 
superintendent of schools, Lubbock (Tex.), and 
Harl R. Douglass, director, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Colorado. 


Boys AND GirRLS WEEK will be observed this 
year from April 27 to May 4. Material may be 
obtained from the National Boys and Girls Week 
Committee, Room 950, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chieago, Ill. John L. Griffith is chairman of 
the committee. 


THE eleventh Institute for Education by Radio 
and the fourth American exhibition of record- 
ings of educational radio programs will be held 
at Ohio State University (Columbus), April 29- 
May 1. 


THe Middle Atlantic Educational Congress 
will meet in Pittsburgh (Pa.), April 30—May 2. 


HONORS, AWARDS 
AtuMNI of the School of Education, New 
York University, at a luncheon meeting on April 
6, honored eight members of the college who have 
completed fifteen years of service. Scrolls were 
presented to Hughes Mearns, chairman, depart- 
ment of creative education; Bertha Wingert 
Bailey, instructor, Gordon E. Bailey, assistant 
professor, Luther W. Goodhart, assistant pro- 
fessor, and Bernice White Clarke, assistant pro- 
fessor, all of the department of music educa- 
tion; George C. Minard, professor of the his- 
tory of education; Clara F. Sanford, associate 
professor of music education, and Paul V. West, 
professor of administration and supervision. 
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JoserpH BgEecH, president and chancellor of 
\West China University (Chengtu) has been 
jecorated by the National Government of China 
with the Medallion of the Flowery Jade and 
the Diploma of the First Class. A missionary 
-) China for forty years, Dr. Beech was given 
the award in recognition of his work in “build- 
’ ¢ up the greatest educational center beyond the 
of the Japanese.” The Order of the 


col trol 


Flowery Jade has been conferred upon two 


other Amerieans—John Dewey and Nicholas 
Murray Butler—as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Sociery, December 2, 1939. 

Vernon JONES, professor of educational psy- 
chology, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), 
was voted an award by the Committee on Awards 
of the American Edueational Research Associa- 
tion for research in connection with his book, 
“Charaeter and Citizenship Training in the 
Public School.” The citation read as follows: 
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“A resourceful and scholarly attack upon a diffi- 
cult but important educational problem. A sig- 
nificant feature of the experimental procedure 
is a follow-up tesiing of the experimental 
group.” 
RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

A REGIONAL meeting of District Il of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
with George N. Shuster, 
Hunter College (New York City), presiding, 
was held on March 16 at Columbia University. 
I. L. Kandel, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, spoke on “The 
Evaluation of Faculty Services” at the morning 
session. Sidney Hook, professor of philosophy, 
New York University, gave the council report. 
At the afternoon session, James T. Shotwell, 
professor of history, Columbia University, dis- 
cussed “The Role of the Teacher in Wartime.” 


president-elect of 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE RELATION BETWEEN GUIDANCE 
AND INSTRUCTION 

THE next generation of workers will formulate 
its own definitions, and these definitions will be 
based upon convenience and practice rather than 
upon logic and polemics. Nevertheless, where 
definitions eoneern practice, it is well for the 
present generation to consider them too. 

Workers in voeational guidance will have to 
concern themselves actively with the pronounce- 
ments upon counseling, guidance and instruction 
made by workers who approach this subject from 
While asking for no monopoly in 
the enterprise of educational and vocational gui- 
dance, we must nevertheless carefully examine 
criticisms and proposals coming from whatever 
souree. 

Workers from these other fields sometimes 
seem to wish to “eramp the style” of vocational 
guidance and to restriet it to narrow forms of 
activity. Thus, several gentlemen have recently 
stated, with varying degrees of emphasis, that 
instruction is not guidance and must be carefully 
distinguished from it. Guidance sometimes 
makes use of instruction, one professor has said, 
but is not itself instruction. 

Another pronouncement often made is that 
guidance is concerned with helping people decide, 
and not with the course of action which oceurs 


other fields. 


after the decision is made. Guidance is like the 
work of the physician in making a diagnosis, 
says one educator, but the course of treatment 
which comes after the diagnosis is not guidance 
but is instruction. Contrary views are “romanti- 
cisms,” says this gentleman. 

These are two of the restrictions frequently 
stated. 

Would it be of help in examining these posi- 
tions to go back te the common use of the word 
guide in reference to the help given to travelers? 
A large university, let us say, provides a free 
service by a number of young men, who guide 
strangers about the campus and through the 
buildings, telling them about the university and 
its work. Suppose we say that a family of four 
present themselves to one of these guides and 
ask for his services. Shall this guide have in 
mind that his “major strategy” is to give these 
four people a comprehensive battery of tests 
before he can guide them about the campus? Or 
perhaps he might say to them, “If you have 
really decided that you want to see the university, 
I can’t help you; I am a guide, not an instructor. 
Your need for a guide is over because you have 
already made your decision.” Obviously, neither 
would the diagnosis be necessary, nor would the 
guide refuse to guide because decision had 
already been made. 
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But, it may be said, suppose a person comes 
to a guide and asks for his services on a danger- 
ous trip, as to climb a high mountain. Clearly, 
of course, in this case preliminary tests of some 
sort would be necessary—tests as to strength, 
morale, resources, experience and other matters; 
then, too, almost continuous guidance would be 
needed in making the ascent. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, the person wishing guidance has an 
important decision to make, whether to give his 
limited time on the university campus to the 
museum or the library; in such a case, of course, 
some preliminary information would become 
necessary. Suppose the college guide asks the 
aforementioned family to be seated while he 
tells them something of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the museum and of the library. 
This, obviously, is an entirely legitimate function 
to aid them in their decision, but the reader will 
already have discovered that it closely resembles 
a class, and that it is, in essence, instruction: a 
guide instructing, as his method of guidance! 

Why not abandon the restrictive definitions, 
then, and discern that guidance has many forms 
and many functions? It involves frequent neces- 
sity for instruction, whether in small bits, as in 
the case of a guide walking around a campus 
with a party, or extended instruction, as might 
be given through a whole year to a party intend- 
ing to spend a summer in Europe. It is some- 
times concerned with decisions and sometimes it 
is not; life often requires differentiation of activ- 
ity because educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities are varied. Guidance very often requires 
as a major policy (not “strategy”) the giving of 
tests, and it often requires an appraisal or inven- 
tory of present abilities and interests. 

May we here register objection to the word 
diagnosis? A physician in his diagnosis seldom 
gives a comprehensive physical and mental ex- 
amination; instead he usually looks for the spe- 
cific difficulty and satisfies himself only about 
that and its cure. And the word, difficulty, itself 
indicates a radical difference between diagnosis 
and the study of the individual such as the eoun- 


selor makes. Students come to counselors, or 


should in the large majority of cases, because of 
growth and the opening up of experience and 
opportunity, not because of trouble, grief or tem- 
porary pain. 
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May we also register a caution as to the work 
of the counselor in making an appropriate and 
comprehensive appraisal or inventory? This 
caution is based upon the fact that vocational 
life is not confined to one major irrevocable 
decision, but instead, is a long series of decisions, 
Thus, no matter how expert an appraisal might 
be, followed by a comprehensive and intensive 
consideration of alternatives, this service might 
actually prove in later years to have been a dis. 
service to the individual unless he is given some 
awareness and awakening relative to his own 

/self-guidance. | The test results must be explained 
to him. In the long series of decisions he must 
make, he can not each time have the comprehen- 
sive service which we may offer while he is still 
in school or college. Democracy and the eapi- 
talistie system at their best are based upon self- 
determination, even up to change of employer, 
change of job and change of occupation. Unless 
these decisions throughout life are grounded on 
self-knowledge, it is a poor compensation that 
at one time in the distant past a decision, no 
matter how important, was based upon scientific 
knowledge in the mind of a counselor, statistician 
or psychologist. Hence again the need for 

instructional guidance. 
“The above issue about instruction is an ex- 
tremely fundamental one. The separation to-day 
of instruction from any application to the im- 
provement of present living activities on the 
part of the young is, in the opinion of the writer, 
the greatest blight on our educational system. 
We often hear from college presidents that 
“knowledge should be studied for its own sake.” 
Yet, if a thing exists for its own sake, it becomes 
irrelevant to compare its value to that of any- 
thing external to itself. Thus, one bit of knowl- 
edeg becomes as good as any other. Knowledge 
becomes an idol, not a tgol. 

A fatuous assumption by most high-school and 
eollege teachers is that the present problems of 
their students are of little importance and difi- 
culty. So easy is it to be a boy or girl or youth 
—to plan and carry out life decisions and daily 
activities—that we do not need to give curriculum 
space to raising these problems to the intellectual 
level! Curricula should be reserved for useless 
knowledge, or for advanced courses in such tech 
nical studies as mathematics, physies and chew- 
istry—courses which are vocational in effect and 
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-hould therefore be postponed to the professional 
school. As taught, they often steal away time 
from the liberalizing of present human life and 


its activities. 

If we set up guidance and instruction as two 
coordinate funetions of education, such equality 
ould necessarily separate them: here a plan 
of guidanee, there a body of knowledge in which 


the individual is to be instructed. But it must 
be asked, What is the purpose of the knowledge 
in which you propose to instruct the pupil? Is 
the knowledge to bear any relation to the present 
or elose-at-hand activities of the instructed? If 
so, then the purpose, method, criteria and result 
of instruetion reside in guidance. Thus they are 
not eoordinate—the former serves and is con- 
trolled by the latter, Admit so much, and one 
need worry little whether he calls the whole 
guidanee or something else; the obvious conven- 
ience of the single designation, especially when 
most of the world believes the opposite, is evi- 
dent. 

The present bane of the teaching of o¢cupa- 
tional information is that teachers teach it as 
instruction rather than as guidanee. In one 
junior high school maintaining exploratory work 
in general shop and junior business, and classes 
in occupational information, the principal inter- 
viewed fifty boys and girls who were on the 
ragged edge of school-leaving. To his enormous 
surprise he found that almost none of them had 
the slightest notion that these studies had any 
relation to each other, and even less a notion 
that they related in any way whatever to their 
own future careers! <The teachers had been busy 
instructing and failed to see that they should 
have been guiding. y 

I venture to say that the busy counselor earn- 
ing his salt to-day in school or college hardly 
ever stops to classify his work as to whether it 
is related to decisions, to the building up of 
morale, to the giving of necessary information, 
to study of the individual or to other specific 
activities. QHis job is to help individuals and 
groups to do what they ought to do, to wish to 
do what they ought to do and to develop satis- 
faction in making their own right decisions, 
based on self-knowledge and intelligence. In 
carrying on his work the good counselor wor- 
ships no tools, but uses them; it will probably 
be found before many years that his work is 

— 
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about the most important service the school or 
college can render. 
JOHN M. BREWER 
JRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


GUIDANCE RETURNS TO THE FOLD 

MANY college catalogs used to suggest to parents 
that they send to the college the money which their 
children were to spend. It would then be given to 
some professor who would administer it carefully 
in order that it might not be wasted and in order 
that he might inculeate habits of thrift and 
economy in the student. Under those circumstances 
the professor knew an enormous amount about the 
student—his economic background, his tastes, his 
methods of business, and many other aspects of his 
daily life that even the most elaborate guidance 
programs now largely neglect.! 


Thus Henry M. Wriston describes guidance 
in the American college in the idyllie days prior 
to the development of the free elective system. 
The elective system changed all this. Faculty 
members became subject-matter specialists. Sal- 
ary increments and elevations in rank became 
the products of research, publications and pro- 
found papers read before learned societies. For 
many such scholars and scientists, the student 
was regarded as an evil who had to be tolerated 
because he was somehow responsible for the 
financial wherewithal. 

In a sense, this faculty subject-matter spe- 
cialist was the harbinger of the guidance spe- 
cialist. For some one on the college staff had 
to assume responsibility for the welfare of the 
individual student. “A Charter for the Ameri- 
ean College Personnel Association” describes 
the process.” 

The pressure upon college teachers to contribute 
to this growth of knowledge temporarily shifted 
their attention toward a preoccupation with sub- 
ject matter and a consequent inattention to indi- 
vidual student development. As a result of this 
change of emphasis, administrators recognized the 
need of appointing a new type of educational of- 
ficer more specificially concerned with the personal 
responsibilities which faculty members had orig- 
inally been more free to perform. 


1 Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, Part II, p. 318. Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Public School Publishing Company, 
1939. 

2‘*Report of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American College Personnel Association,’’ Kar] 
M. Cowdery, editor, p. 174. 1939. 
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In this fashion, the student personnel pro- 
gram came into being as a separate agency 
within the college, administered and conducted 
by technically trained officers, many of whom 
did not even have faculty status. But to-day, 
as an educational cycle runs its course, the per- 
sonnel program seems to be losing its place as 
a separate unit on many campuses, and to be 
merging with the entire institutional program. 
Lloyd-Jones and Smith point out that :% 

The personnel program should not be thought of as a 
‘*fifth wheel’’ of education. It is an integral part 
of higher education, bringing to bear the findings 
of psychology, biology and sociology to help higher 
education actually realize its objectives by adapting 
them to the needs, capacities, abilities, and poten- 
tialities of each student. 

Kefauver maintains the following :4 

The part of the school characterized as ‘‘ guidance’’ 
can not be examined effectively without considering 
it as part of the whole school. In other words, 
recognition of the organismic nature of the school 
presents need of consideration of the entire school 
program. 


Several trends discussed in recent literature 
of the field reflect the movement of guidance 
toward complete integration with the whole 
program of the college. When considered in 
their relationships to one another, these trends 
constitute a new philosophy of student person- 
nel work. 

First of all, there is agreement that the per- 
sonnel program should contribute directly to 
the achievement of the purposes of the college 
it serves. Brumbaugh says, “The personnel 
services provided in any college must be based 
upon the purposes of the college and the needs 
of the students.”® According to Lloyd-Jones 
and Smith, “The personnel program must, as 
an integral part of the whole educationol pro- 
gram of any institution, implement the objec- 
tives of the institution to which it belongs.”® 
Kefauver points out that a guidance program 

83 Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 
Smith, ‘‘A Program of Student Personnel Work 
for Higher Education,’’ pp. 13-14. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 

4Grayson N. Kefauver and others. ‘‘Guidance 
in Educational Institutions.’’ Thirty-Seventh Year- 
book, Part I, pp. l and 2. National Society for the 
Study of Education, Bloomington, Ill. Public 
School Publishing Company, 1939. 

5 In Cowdery, op. cit., p. 6. 
6 Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit., p. 13. 
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conceived by authorities as ideal for one instity. 
tion might be neither practical nor desirable 
for another in the light of the latter’s particular 
circumstances and the needs of its students, 
As a personnel program, in keeping with this 
philosophy, is brought in harmony with the spe- 
cific objectives of its institution, it becomes inte- 
grated with the institution’s whole program and 
tends to lose its status as a separate entity. 

In fact, so broad and inclusive are the objec- 
tives attributed to guidance to-day that they are 
indistinguishable from the purposes of many 
institutions. For example, in the General Col- 
lege of the University of Minnesota, we are 
told :8 


The philosophy and objectives of personnel work are 
essentially identical with the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of education; namely, to find for the student 
that educational or occupational group in whieh 
his chances of growth, satisfaction and successful 
competition are greatest; to discover, alleviate, pre- 
vent or cure the extra-educational and educational 
problems that tend to depress his achievement within 
the educational or occupational group; and to act 
as a connecting link between increasingly complex 
educational structures and increasingly large stu- 
dent enrolments. 


This suggests the second trend reflecting the 
greater integration of guidance with the whole 
institutional program, namely, the expansion 
of the areas embraced by personnel work. Wil- 
liamson lists seven student personnel functions:° 


1. Selecting and admitting students to college 
and curricula within the college. 

2. Assisting students to select and maintain ade- 
quate housing facilities. 

3. Orienting students to the facilities of the col- 
lege—educational, social and personal. 

4. Providing adequate facilities for the main- 
tenance of health and mental hygiene. 

5. Maintaining adequate records necessary to 
assistance in adjustment to college. 

6. Providing counseling services for various types 
of students’ problems, 

7. Assisting the student to make adequate ad- 
justments upon leaving college, including securing 
employment. 

7 Kefauver, op. cit., p. 2. 

8 Staff of the General College, University of 
Minnesota. ‘‘Report on Problems and Progress 
of the General College,’’ p. 9. Minneapolis, 1939. 

9 E. G. Williamson, ‘‘ How to Counsel Students, 
pp. 11-12. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com: 
pany, 1939. 
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Llovd-Jones and Smith’? and “A Charter for 
Ameriean College Personnel Association’! 

similar funetions to student personnel 
It is obvious that a program so con- 


asmis 


services. 


i touches and overlaps other aspects of the 


celver 
ystitution’s program at many points. 
Furthermore, the scope of these services 
jemonstrates that guidance no longer concerns 
exclusively with the deficient or malad- 
isted student and performs only a remedial 
tion. This is a third trend towards closer 
‘ntecration of guidance and instruction. The 
responsibility of guidance for the optimum de- 
velopment of each student in all fields covered 
hy education is being stressed to-day. This con- 
eept n is broader than Bradshaw’s statement 
of the purpose of personnel work as “delivering 
the student to the classroom in the optimum ¢on- 
dition for profiting by instruction.”!? It goes 
further than Williamson’s recommendation that 
the prevention of student problems from oecur- 


tsell 


ring be a major function of personnel work.'® 
According to this new philosophy, guidance is 
than corrective, supplemental and pre- 
ventive: it is developmental and concerned with 
promoting the maximum individual and social 
progress of each student. 

Several writers express this point of view:' 


mor 


American education has for many years spent most 
of its time, brains and energy in finding out what 
is wrong with students says [Malcolm S. MacLean]. 
It has then set up repair shops called ‘‘remedial’’ 
‘‘sub-freshman’’ that and ‘‘trailer’’ the other. 
The only hope for the future of American democ- 
racy and American education seems to me to lie 
clearly in the direction of abandoning this process 
for one of scouting for and giving opportunity to 
talents, whether in any individual student these be 
one or ten. 


this, 


Strang says, “If the guidance worker recog- 
nizes that the foundation for personality de- 
velopment is experience, he will direct his 
attention towards providing the kind of experi- 
ence through which social sensitivity and good 
habits and attitudes are developed.”!® Eurich 


10 Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit., p. 19. 

11 In Cowdery, op. cit., pp. 175-177. 

12F, F, Bradshaw, Educational Record, 17: 121, 
January, 1936, 

18 Williamson, op. cit., p. 29. 

‘Staff of the General College, University of 
Minnesota, op. cit., p. 3. 

'S Kefauver, op. cit., p. 205. 
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and Wrenn point out that guidance is concerned 
with the needs or “life demands” of students in 
four areas: pupils’ 
fundamental urges and drives; remedial needs, 
and social needs.'® According to this philos- 
ophy, guidance and instruction are parallel 


interests or purposes; 


forees striving to achieve identical purposes, 
the optimum development of all students. 

If, in accordance with this conception, gui- 
dance is concerned with all, and not merely 
problem students, it is far too comprehensive a 
responsibility for the few guidance specialists 
on the college staff. This suggests the fourth 
trend in the direction of closer integration of 
the personnel program with instruction, the 
“teacher-counselor” concept. Faculty members 
must participate in the program if it is to serve 
all the students. 

A development within the guidance field con- 
tributed to this trend. 
ment progressed, it produced its own specialists. 


As the guidance move- 


Many of these became absorbed by the science 
and techniques of their trade at the expense 
of their interest in individual students, a pro- 
cess which paralleled the development of the 
faculty subject-matter specialist. Lloyd-Jones 
and Smith describe this guidance specialist :17 


Certain personnel workers ... think of them- 
selves as concerned rather exclusively with facili- 
tating the intellectual objectives of the college. 
These personnel workers have spent a great deal of 
time and effort in analyzing the intellectual abilities 
of students, with little or no concern for them as 
total personalities. These workers 
typically test and retest students, they spend years 
of their lives studying relationships between IQ’s 
and class marks; they find their high calling in 
making more and better tests of ‘‘ intellectual intel- 
ligence’’; they live to make more, and more author- 
itative pronouncements in the field of educational 
guidance and study habits. [And again] The 
various specialized kinds of personnel work require 
the services of highly trained technicians, specialists 
who are highly ... but narrowly trained... . 
These tree doctors are often interested in the for- 
est. ... This group has done its fair share to 
build the Tower of Babel which has arisen in that 
general area often designated as student personnel 
work. 


personnel 


Wrenn warns against the “ultra-efficient eoun- 


16 Ibid, p. 70. 
17 Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit., pp. 10, 16-17. 
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selor, the meticulous and boring counselor, the 
counselor who prizes facts above personality.”?® 

Thus, concurrent with the guidance program’s 
acceptance of responsibility for the development 
of all students and with the appearance of the 
guidance subject-matter specialist, there arises 
a tendeney to give the instructional faculty a 
major part in the guidance program. However, 
the modern “teacher-counselor” concept differs 
strikingly from the almost too ideal relationship 
described by Wriston and quoted at the begin- 
ning of this discussion. In the first place, 
it is desirable to-day that the teacher have 
training in guidance and in the use of 
guidance techniques. Secondly, specialized gui- 
dance workers should be available to help the 
teacher and to take over cases beyond the skill 
of the teacher-counselor. And it should be added 
that the modern teacher who serves as counselor 
need not be the proverbial absent-minded, im- 
practical professor of early New England. 

This new teacher-counselor concept is dis- 
in much recent literature. Jones and 


some 


cussed 
Hand say :'9 


The major responsibility for the diagnosing and 
the counseling, as well as for the instructing... 
would thus fall to the adequately trained teacher- 
counselor. . . . In addition there would be available 
specialized services of a more expert nature in con- 
nection with every aspect of the work. 


At the University of Minnesota General Col- 
lege, we are told :?° 

The primary emphasis of the department during the 
year was upon further development of the counsel- 
ing carried on by all staff members, which, always 
implicit in the General College plan, is now being 
expanded into an organized and integral part of the 
guidance program, complementary to the activity 
of trained counselors. This expansion is founded 
upon a broad concept which holds guidance to be 
the responsibility of the entire staff, with personnel 
specialists serving to coordinate the work and to 
care for its testing and technical aspects. 


That the faculty member who serves as coun- 
selor should have definite qualifications for the 
job is stressed by Williamson, who says :*? 


Many persons will be ineffective counselors because 


18 Kefauver, op. cit., p. 139. 

19 Kefauver, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

20 Staff of the General College, University of 
Minnesota, op. cit., p. 294. 

21 Williamson, op. cit., p. 146. 
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of personality traits which prevent the establish. 
ment of rapport. Not even technical training Will 
compensate for a _ personality which does Not 
*felick’’ with students ... the counselor must 
have emotional balance and personal attractiveness 
which will permit the cultivation of intimate anq 
sympathetic relationships. An effective ‘desk. 
side’’ manner is . . . indispensable. 


Lloyd-Jones and Smith recommend that whey 
selected as counselors, faculty members be “re. 
lieved of a fair share of their teaching load and 
understand that promotion is dependent oy 
their contributions as counselors as much as jt js 
upon their scholarly publications.’’22 

A natural concomitant of the return of gui- 
dance to the faculty is the last trend we shal! 
mention, the conception of guidance as a part 
of the curriculum. Kefauver expresses this 
philosophy :?% 

The organismie conception in psychology and in 
sociology, involving a close interrelation of the 
components, has had an important effect on recent 
educational developments. It has challenged the 
separation of instruction, guidance, and adminis- 
tration. ... The curriculum has been broadened 
to comprehend all instruction, all guidance and 
that part of administration which directly affects 
the activities and experiences of students. 


At two points have the formal curriculum 
and the personnel program already merged to 
the extent that they are indistinguishable. On 
is the core or orientation course which gives 
academic credit and in some institutions is a 
major part of the student’s academic work but 
which in content is a form of group guidance. 
Excellent examples are the four core-area 
courses at the University of Minnesota Genera! 
College: individual orientation, home-life orier- 
tation, social-civie orientation and _ vocational 
orientation. A second point of merging is the 
campus activity program. It is a common prac- 
tice in many colleges to give academic credit for 
participation in such activities as journalisi, 
forensics and music. In some institutions we 
find a campus activity being used as a major 
part of the formal curriculum of a professional 
course; examples are the hotel operated by 
hotel-administration majors at Cornell Univer- 
sity and the use of the college newspaper 4s 4 
project for students majoring in journalism. 


22 Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit., p. 107. 
23 Kefauver, op. cit., p. 249. 
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In such eases, to quote Fretwell, “student 
vities should grow out of the more formal 
curriculum and return to it to enrich it.”?4 
Thus, we find in recent literature on the sub- 
‘ect five definite trends in the direction of a 
closer integration of the instructional program 
with guidance and student personnel work in the 
college. Far from being a visionary ideal, such 
integration is actually a practice in such institu- 
tions as Sarah Lawrence, Bennington and 
Stephens colleges and the Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanies Institute. In these institutions, 


actl 


instruction is guidance. They are practicing 
the ideal described by Jones and Hand as “gui- 
dance and instruction... functioning as in- 
separable parts of a unitary educative pro- 
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If and when these trends gain universal 
acceptance, guidance will have made its most 
beneficial contribution to higher education 
through the rediscovery and reemphasis of the 
individual student. Higher education will have 
become imbued with the personnel point of 
view, as Cowley defines it :7° 

A philosophy of education which puts emphasis 
upon the individual student and his all-round de- 
velopment as a person rather than upon his intel- 
lectual training alone and 
establishment in educational 
riculuar programs, methods of instruction, 


which promotes the 


institutions of cur- 
and 


extra-instructional media to achieve such emphasis. 


JAMES A. McCain 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE, 
Fort Couuins, Coo. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CUM HOC ERGO PROPTER HOC 


CoLLEGE teachers and administrators will be 
grateful to Professor William D. Templeman 
for his proof, published in No. 1312 of ScHoon 
AND Society, that vocabulary is an important 
concomitant of college success as measured by 
crades.? 

Stimulated by his work, we have undertaken 
a parallel study of the relationship existing be- 
tween the stature of adolescent boys and the 
length of their trousers; our finding confirms, in 
this related field, that of Professor Templeman : 
length of trousers is an important concomitant 
of stature as measured in centimeters. 

Professor Templeman’s practical conclusion is 
so cogently phrased that we ean hardly improve 
on its form; with due acknowledgment of our 
debt to his investigation, we make only those 
substitutions necessitated by the slight difference 
between the materials of the two studies: “Mr. 
and Mrs. Parent, or Mr. High School Principal, 
if you want your child to achieve superior 
stature in adulthood, look to his trousers !” 

RayMonD R. WILLOUGHBY 

BROWN UNIVERSITY 


** Quoted in Harold C. Hand, editor, ‘‘Campus 
Activities,’’ p. 236. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938. 

*5 Kefauver, op. cit., p. 26. 

_'Eprrortan Nore. Another article on the rela- 
tion of vocabulary to scholarship appears in the 
department, Educational Research and Statistics, 
of the present number of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS—A REPLY 


Harb zy could [ restrain my unbounded appro- 
bation as I read Miss Dilla’s declaration in the 
February 24 issue of ScHoot anp Society to 
the effect that our “younger” generation of 
Americans . . . do not understand their native 
language—the only one that most of them care 
to use . . . not such difficult words as autonomy 
or ultimatum, but the common words that form 
the fabrie of our speech and life to-day.” (p. 
243) With little difficulty, I conjured up 
memories of my fruitless efforts to induce many 
of my students—high school or college—to de- 
velop funetional concepts of the words they so 
glibly employed. Indeed, the most of my teach- 
ing endeavors have been consumed in an attempt 
to impress upon my students that there is a 
“tyranny” in words. In sum, any word was 
subject to nuances of meaning with which the 
speaker would invest it; either because of his 
own background of knowledge or because of his 
intent in use. Here, then, was some kindred 
person who had sensed a dilemma similar to mine 
and made bold to give public expression to this 
feeling. 

My ardor at such exposition, however, was 
lessened considerably as I came to certain un- 
equivocal statements. “Lack of edueation,” 


according to Miss Dilla, “is the primary cause 


26 Quoted in Williamson, op. cit., p. 5. 
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[of illiteracy in words] ... also the lack of 
the will to learn. Both these causes arise from 
the educational ideals and practices in our larger 
or modern high schools and grade schools during 
this generation, or this past decade’. . . evening 
students taking the same courses average much 
higher in their use of words and comprehension 

. these evening students received the educa- 
tion that was offered from eight to twenty or 
more years ago and not in the so-ealled modern 
and model school systems. They are accustomed 
to learning from the printed page; . . . [thus] 
they eliminated all errors from their definitions 
... [on the other hand] college students fresh 
from ‘progressive and thoroughly modern well- 
equipped city school systems’ are at a distinct 
disadvantage to-day.” (p. 245) 

This, to my mind, is just one more of the many 
unwarranted attacks upon progressive education 
due to prevailing misconceptions of the true prin- 
ciples underwriting progressive education. Time 
and again have erities given voice to the idea that 
progressive education, in its development of 
activities, ignores mastery of fundamental data 
in human knowledge. To put it in another wise, 
these pietistie objectors have decried the alleged 
capricious character of progressive education 
which, according to them, allows the expenditure 
of energy in activities of fleeting moment and to 
the disregard of classical learning. These very 
persons, to put it mildly, become guilty of the 
selfsame accusation they level against progressiv- 
ists. That is to say, they confuse means with 
ends in the educative process. While it is true 
that the progressive conception in education is 
posited on an activity program, one should not 
be beguiled into thinking that activity (purpose- 
ful activity or no) is the educational end de- 
sired. Instead, purposeful activity is the method 
through which functional educational goals, it 
is hoped, will be achieved. Indeed, the similar 
principle applies here as in the case of conven- 
tional education, which utilizes memoriter learn- 
ing as its procedure for realizing educational 
objectives. 

But what about the educational ends, you may 
be asking? Briefly speaking, conventional edu- 
cation sets up mastery of subject-matter as an 
end result, whereas progressive education seeks 
the continuous development of functional atti- 


1 Italics mine. 
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tudes, skills and modes of living—all preg). 
eated on an intelligent appraisal of specige 
situations. While these goals, at first notice 
might appear divergent, there is in reality gp 
element common in each. And this element 
paradoxical as it may seem, is knowledge. hp 
distinction, though, lies in the role which know. 
edge assumes in each of the objectives. 1, 
the conventionalist, knowledge is sacrosanct; s» 
much so, that its mere acquisition betokens q 
magical formula for coping with any and jj 
situations that may arise in the future. In , 
word, knowledge in itself is all that is necessary. 
But the progressivist does not entertain such 
sanguine hopes. To him, knowledge is the base 
for activity here and now. He holds to this view 
because he senses that the aim of life activity is 
the practical solution of pressing and immediate 
human problems—not knowledge per se. At the 
same time, the true progressivist acknowledges 
the fact that knowledge, i.e., facts, are necessary 
to the solution of life problems. Consequently, 
he stresses the utility of knowledge. The admir- 
able feature in this approach is that only knovwl- 
edge essential to life activity is objectified. 

Now, to return to Miss Dilla’s contention that 
progressive schools are responsible for the inabil- 
ity of youth to comprehend their daily language. 
It is dangerous for any one to make a generaliza- 
tion without scientific data to support this as- 
sumption. Whether or not research has under- 
taken to contrast the efficacy of conventional and 
progressive schools in the matter of word con- 
prehension is a matter of question. Moreover, 
utilizing empirical reasoning as Miss Dilla seems 
to have done, one can observe that American 
colleges organized subfreshman courses in En- 
glish prior to the progressive education move- 
ment. And, teachers, long since, have bewailed 
the meagerness of vocabulary on the part of 
their students. Obviously, then, the fundamental 
cause of word deficiency can not be laid at the 
door of progressive education. If there is to be 
controversy, it might be waged in terms of degree 
in deficiency—if such is possible! Word def- 
ciency, then, must be due to some more bast 
eause or factors. This is a problem deserving 
scientific investigation. 

It should become evident, then, that both con- 
ventional and progressive education should (and 
perhaps do) essay the same task. That is, they 
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should strive to develop facility, on the part of 
in word comprehension. The use of the 

‘erm, comprehension, is deliberate; for, this 
nes a fundamental difference between conven- 
onal and progressive education as to the under- 


youth, 


standing of words. 
The comprehension of words, in the conven- 
tional seheme of edueation, can hardly rise above 


structuralistie psychology upon which its 
learning process is predicated. This accounts, 
in part, for a routine procedure in which words 
are separate entities to be dogmatically learned 
and stored away for probable use in the future. 
Naturally, this method can not escape a tedious- 
ness which vitiates the very process itself. On 
the other hand, the progressive conception em- 
phasizes the utility of words. Accordingly, 
attention is addressed to the vast possibilities 
words possess as agencies for the personal 
expression of unitary concepts—whether factual 
or attitudinal. 

It can hardly be gainsaid that ability not only 
to use but also to interpret words should be basic 
to activity in all types of education. The func- 
tional aspeet of vocabulary-building, moreover, 
depends upon the imperativeness of the situation 
rather than upon a line of cleavage between con- 
ventional and progressive education. If, how- 
ever, advantage acerues to methodology implicit 
in educational philosophy, it would appear to be 
in favor of progressive education. 


Rep E. JACKSON 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, 
INSTITUTE, W. VA. 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS—INTER- 
STATE AND INTERNATIONAL 

How should you like to exchange positions for 
next year with a teacher in Canada or in another 
section of our own country, such as the West 
Coast, Texas, Florida or New England? If you 
are more interested in Spanish-speaking peoples, 
then probably you would prefer to go to Mexico, 
South America or to some of our other Latin 
American neighbors. Of course you would like 
it, but how? 

Many teachers, like yourself, have often 
wished for such a ehance to exchange, but few 
have had the opportunity. In response to this 
need, the International Exchange Teachers has 
been established to serve as a clearing house 
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for both interstate and international exchanges. 
This is a non-profit organization resulting from 
a study in progress at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

The fortunate few who have served as ex- 
change teachers in the past have strengthened 
the belief that a number of important values 
are to be gained. It is upon this thesis that 
this new service has been founded to accomplish 
the exchanges and the following resulting values: 


1. Development of new ideas and _ interests 
through new experiences. 

2. Increased understanding of other peoples and 
enjoyment of their culture. 

3. Greater appreciation and more critical under- 
standing of one’s own country through comparisons. 

4. Improved teaching of Spanish in the United 
States and of English in Latin America. 

5. Educational progress through comparison of 


methods. 


In brief—Broader living for teachers to enrich 
and vitalize teaching. 

Much credit is due the Education Committee of 
the English Speaking Union and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Interchange of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women for having done 
important pioneer work in arranging an impres- 
sive number of successful exchanges with 
England on the elementary, secondary and col- 
lege levels. Experimental exchanges have also 
proved successful among a number of progres- 
sive school systems in various states and in 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, France, ete. 

The experience of these organizations and pro- 
gressive schools shows that if this exchange 
movement is to continue on a sound basis, two 
principles should prevail: 

1. Careful selection of teachers must be stressed. 


2. Those selected should feel a keen responsi- 
bility to go as ambassadors of good will. 


A number of leading Latin American educa- 
tors and organizations have endorsed the plan 
as one that will have long-lasting value because 
each returning teacher will spread good will, in- 
terest and conversational language ability to 
large groups of students every year following. 

Assurances have been received from six min- 
isters of education of Canadian provinces who 
feel that an exchange movement between Canada 
and the United States would be of great mutual 
benefit. Several cities and provinces have given 
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notice that they are now ready to receive through 
this service, applications from United States 
teachers. 

If you are an outstanding teacher who desires 
to exchange for next year, have an interest in 
spreading friendship and have the cooperation 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Understanding American Business. By Hum- 
PHREY B. NEIL in collaboration with Howarp 
M. Coot. x +448 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
1939. $1.92. 

Here is a text-book for secondary schools that 
follows the Briggs philosophy. The first of a 
series of text-books to be known as the “Ameri- 
ean Youth Series,” edited by Thomas H. Briggs, 
these books will have two purposes, explained in 
the editor’s introduction as follows: 


The first of them is to teach youth to do better 
the desirable things they will do anyway whether 
they have wise preparation for doing them or 


ot ae 
The second thing that the authors have attempted 


to do is to reveal to young people activities that are, 
objectively considered, more intrinsically worth 
while than those in which they are likely to engage 
on their own initiative, and at the same time to 
make clear to young people their superior value. 


(p. v.) 


The book tells the functional story of the 
American way of doing business, setting forth 
in easy-to-read narrative style the practical pro- 
cedures used in business. Conspicuous by their 
absence are all the theoretical discussions usually 
found in text-books in economics. For example, 
Chapter IV is entitled “We Form a Business 
Enterprise.” In it the reader literally “goes 
into business” in a small way at first, gradually 
expands his business, feels a confident thrill of 
success, and, in Chapter V considers “Whether 
to Incorporate or Not.” Young people will like 
this book because they will feel the reality of 
such vicarious reading experiences. 

This is a book that school administrators 
should notice and examine. It does not follow 
traditional lines. A teacher who is used to fol- 


lowing the traditional economies text-book may 
not like it. For this very reason, the administra- 
tor should consider the freshness of the approach 
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of your administrator, the International Ex. 
change Teachers, 423 West 120th Street, New 
York, N. Y., will help you make satisfactory 
arrangements. 
FREDERICK Epy, Jr, 


New YorkK CITY 






that this book brings to a subject that has been 
too formally taught in the past. 
Harriet H. Suoey 
New York CIty 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ON THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL 
The College Charts Its Course. By R. Freeman 

Burts. xvi+464 pp. MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 

1939. $3.00. 

In the Edito.’s Introduction, Harold Benjamin 
declares, “To cvllege trustees, administrators and 
teachers who are interested in the possibility of 
setting their institutions on a new road of im- 
proved service and heightened significance, the 
present book will be an indispensable guide. . . . 
It is not only an outstanding work of interpre- 
tive scholarship in history of edueation—that in 
itself would not be sufficient to unsettle the minds 
of academie sun-worshipers—but it is also a 
manual for educational policy-making in the 
college field.” “Indispensable” has the ring of 
fervid salesmanship; but there is strong tempta- 
tion to question the integrity and forthright zeal 
of any one concerned in any eapacity with the 
problems and activities of the American college 
who, in apathy or superior wisdom, would avoid 
the challenge of Dr. Butts’s presentation. 

According to the author: 

One of the purposes of this book is to bring to 
light for examination the arguments that have been 
formulated in the past in defense of the traditional 
type of college and to place over against them the 
arguments that are being presented to-day in favor 
of changing the college to make it meet more ade- 
quately the social and intellectual conditions of 
to-day. 

A well documented analysis of the underlying 
assumptions of American higher education leads 
to a definition of the standpoints of “conserva- 
tives” and “progressives” on the controversies of 
the day under such headings as “Culture %. 
Cash,” “Ivory Tower vs. Watchtower,” “Intel- 
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‘tualism and Bookmindedness vs. Intelligence 
and Personality,” “Discipline vs. Freedom and 
Interest,’ “The Great Tradition vs. Experimen- 
tal Naturalism,” “Traditional Studies vs. Mod- 
ern Studies,” “The Aristocratie vs. the Demo- 
ratie Conception” and “The Elective System vs. 


ee 
Prescribed Curriculum.” The controversy over 


lec 


the elective system has been selected for amplified 
consideration as providing “a means of clarify- 
ing the meaning of the other controversies, and 
at the same time [showing] most clearly how the 
conflicting theories have actually been applied in 
practice to the college curriculum,” for this con- 


troversy, according to the author: 


becomes involved with fundamental points of view 
concerning what a liberal education should be, what 
studies are of most value for a college education, 
what the relation between the college and society 
should be, what place authority and freedom should 
have, what the nature of the learning process is, 
what the nature of knowledge and truth is, and, 
ultimately, what constitutes the essential stuff of 
human nature and reality. 

The ‘‘lesson’’ of history would show... that 
colleges in the past have often changed in order to 
meet new social and intellectual conditions. Then, 
when the new had won its place and received the 
stamp of approval, it often tended to resist further 
changes... . New times require new measures— 
to-day more than ever—and we need a philosophy of 
college education that is firmly grounded on that 
progressive assumption. 

Dr. Butts does not waver in his devotion to the 
progressive ideal and program, though he is 
eareful not to flaunt his progressivism with a 
capital P and thus become protagonist of all 
that has become identified with the so-called Pro- 
gressive movement. Throughout the book, nota- 
bly in sueh phases as the Hutchins-Dewey- 
Gideonse controversy, he does not hesitate to 
avow his stand; and yet at every point there is 
evident painstaking care to marshal with fullness 
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the substantiating bases of the points of view 
from which he dissents or which he actively con- 
troverts. It is this full documentation that raises 
the book above the level of polemies or sheer 
advocacy. Indeed, it may serve admirably as a 
history of higher education; and, if it is more 
openly motivated toward its goal than are tradi- 
tional recitals of educational history, the selec- 
tive basis of its data does not lead to purposive 
distortion, but only toward the clarification of 
certain emphases. He says: 

The thesis of this book has been that final answers 
can not be given, and that is the reason why the 
conservative proposals have not been considered so 
appropriate to modern life as have the progressive 
proposals. Conservative plans for reform of the 
college look to the past for final answers, whereas 
the progressive attitude looks to the past, present 
and future for guides to aid in continuous revision 
as new conditions point to new changes. For ex- 
ample, conservatives would reform the elective sys- 
tem by reestablishing the prescribed curriculum of 
old, whereas the progressives would try to preserve 
only the values of both systems that are appropriate 
to present-day society. 


The style is vivid, fluent and stimulating, and 
successfully avoids the easy temptations of trite- 
ness and indulgence in cliches. The author’s 
scholarly attainment is unimpeachable. His 
selected and annotated bibliography is compre- 
hensive and patently helpful, The typographical 
set-up is pleasing; and the footnote references, 
though ample, do not arrest ready progress 
through the pages. 

The book is obviously useful as a text; but it 
is far more than that. It may well prove to have 
accelerated intellectual acceptance and emotional 
readiness for salutary changes long overdue in 
our liberal arts colleges. 

Sotomon BLuHM 

HUNTER COLLEGE, 

New York, N. Y. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CATHOLIC EDUCATORS MEET IN 
KANSAS CITY 


Tue thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Na- : 


tional Catholie Educational Association, which 
was held in Kansas City, Mo., March 27-29, 
attracted some 2,000 delegates. In addition to 
several general meetings, there were numerous 
sectional meetings held by the constituent de- 


partments of the association, including those 
devoted to problems in colleges and universities, 
secondary schools, school administration, elemen- 
tary schools, deaf-mute education, the education 
of the blind and ecclesiastical seminaries. Al- 
though only the secondary-school division of the 
association stated its general theme to be “the 
preservation and strengthening of American 
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democracy” by means of education, the relations 
of Catholic education to democracy and the 
problems of democracy received attention in 
many other sessions as well. 

In one general meeting the Right Reverend 
Michael J. Ready, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, stressed the 
necessity of knowledge and courage as the basis 
for the improvement of the national social order. 
Although he did not believe the schools alone to 
be responsible for the chaotic social and eco- 
nomie conditions of the day, he saw in the 
schools a potent agency for the building of a 
better society : 

I do not believe a revolutionary overhauling of 
the curriculum is necessary as some sort of dike- 
saving against an impending flood of evils. But the 
school remains the ready means to bring to our 
citizens a knowledge of essential social principles, 
as well as a fostering of the crusading spirit to put 
them into effect. 


The Most Reverend John J. Glennon, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, pointed out in another ses- 
sion that, although many have thought that with 
the spread of educational opportunities “crime 
will be abolished, citizenship ennobled, public 
order sustained and an era of peace and pros- 
perity inaugurated,” such a result will not come 
unless religion is made a part of education. On 
the same program the Reverend William J. Me- 
Gucken, S.J., of St. Louis University, main- 
tained that education is but a caricature if it 
fails to produce “sound character, disciplined 
minds and elevated spirits,” and Professor Clar- 
ence Manion, of the University of Notre Dame, 
insisted that the education of an American must 
include recognition of the religious elements 
found in the philosophy enunciated by the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The college group considered curriculum and 
teaching problems in science, philosophy and 
religion; received the report of a committee on 
the place of Catholic action in the college and 
university, and listened to papers on the gui- 
dance program in the liberal arts colleges, and 
on the responsibilities of the institutions of 
higher education for fostering a true sense of 
freedom and democracy. The latter paper was 
given by Roy J. Deferrari, secretary-general of 
The Catholic University of America. Dr. Defer- 
rari insisted that the Catholic colleges and uni- 
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versities have a special opportunity of develop. 
ing such a spirit and will do so if the three 
groups of administrators, faculty and students 
are cooperatively organized. Faculties, he maip. 
tained, must have at least a consultative yojcc 
in the administration of a college or university, 
and students must be taught not by text-book 
but by library methods, and must have done for 
them nothing that they can do for themselves, 
This group also accepted a committee report en- 
dorsing the Walsh bill pending in Congress 
which would extend the benefits of old-age and 
retirement features of social security legislation 
to lay employees of educational institutions, 
Members of the secondary-schools group were 
urged by Bishop Frank Thill, of Concordia, 
Kansas, to capitalize on the idealistic tendencies 
of adolescents to prepare them for a fuller par- 
ticipation in Catholie action in the various 
dioceses, but he stressed the necessity of realizing 
that programs of Catholie action must be based 
on local needs and circumstances. The necessary 
preparation in both definite knowledge and de- 
sirable attitudes can be made best during the 
period of secondary education, he said. Sister 
Teresa Gertrude, O.8.B., of Elizabeth, N. J., sur- 
veyed the necessary elements in a good guidance 
program for a secondary school and suggested 
possible ways in which to establish such a pro- 
gram. Several speakers stressed the need ot 
comprehensive preparation for teachers of re- 
ligion, as well as the desirability of regarding 
religious instruction as a way of life rather 
than as merely theological knowledge. Robert 
H. Connery, director of the Commission on 
American Citizenship, The Catholie University 
of America, explained the problems and pur 
poses of the committee that he heads. The or- 
ganization of the commission was the result of 
the decision of the bishops of the country to 
take positive steps to prepare pupils for Chris- 
tian citizenship in a democracy. The commission 
is at work on the preparation of a statement 
of educational objectives and on the organization 
of courses of study and other teaching materials. 
The supervision of the activities of the commis 
sion rests with an executive committee consisting 
of Dr. Connery and of the Reverend George 
Johnson and Monsignor Francis J. Haas, both 
of The Catholic University of America. There 
is an advisory committee composed of prominent 
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-s] seientists and specialists in the teaching 


soclal 


of the social studies, including such names as 
Charles G. Fenwick, of Bryn Mawr College, 
Jerome Kerwin, of the University of Chicago, 


Florence Stratemeyer, of Teachers College, Co- 
vard University. Seetional meetings of the see- 
ondary-schools department considered problems 
n the teaching of Latin, English and industrial 
arts. The Reverend Edmund J. Baumeister, of 
the University of Dayton, explained an experi- 
ment in the teaching of a two-year course in 
Latin based on the use of the Sunday Missal, 
while Robert J. Henle, S.J., of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Mary’s, Kansas, upheld the training 
values in the teaching of the elassies, and, on the 
other hand, the Reverend Clarus Graves, 0.8.B., 
of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, 
explained how he had successfully conducted be- 
cinning classes in Latin in which no grammar 
as such was taught. The Reverend Joseph J. 
Burns, O.S.A., of St. Rita High School, Chi- 
eago, urged the inclusion of vocational prepara- 
tion for students in high schools, particularly 
because the majority of such students never 
enter college. 

The parish sehool department listened to a 
number of speakers present a wide variety of 
topies ranging from an evaluation of Progres- 
sive education to requirements of a suitable 
school building, and ineluding among others a 
consideration of the religious program of the 
elementary school, library requirements, public 
relations, activity programs in English, means 
for aiding children having visual and auditory 
defects and enrolment problems in elementary 
schools. The Reverend George Johnson, secre- 
tary general of the association, surveyed the 
philosophy and practices of Progressive educa- 
tion, pointing out that, although the philosoph- 
ical principles upon which it is based are unac- 
ceptable to Catholie education, it contains a 
kernel of truth that should not be neglected; he 
urged the substitution of the expression “Chris- 
tian education” in place of “Progressive educa- 
tion” among Catholie educators. After speaking 
of the weaknesses of Progressive education, Dr. 
Johnson said: 


But it delivers a telling blow at despotism in the 
classroom, leading to the squirming and fighting 
and getting even with a routine school practice 
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that makes a fetish of subject-matter, regarding it 
as an end in itself, and forgetting that children are 
living here and now. 

Our obligation as Catholics is to rescue the ‘‘ for- 
gotten truth’’ from the Progressive educationists 
and reestablish it in proper emphasis, helping chil- 
dren to live as well as hear about the dynamic 
teachings of Christ. 


The Reverend Francis J. Connell, C.S.S.R., of 
Esopus, N. Y., explained the work that has been 
done by a committee on a revision of the Balti- 
more Catechism that has been a standard outline 
of religious doctrine for fifty-five years. The 
committee has attempted to make the catechism 
more understandable by eliminating some diffi- 
cult phraseology, to make it more theologically 
correct and to include certain elements of re- 
ligious teaching that appear to be most needed 
in contemporary times, such as the sinfulness 
of bribery and graft in publie life. The Right 
Reverend Richard J. Quinlan, supervisor of 
schools of the Archdiocese of Boston, urged the 
close cooperation of home and school in the 
character formation of children, after the Rev- 
erend William R. Kelly, superintendent of 
schools for the Archdiocese of New York and 
president of the parish school department, had 
deplored the tendency of parents to send their 
children to school at too early an age. The 
Right Reverend John J. Bonner, superintendent 
of schools, Archdiocese of Philadelphia, gave 
statistics gathered concerning the enrolment 
trends in the elementary schools under his 
supervision. Some of his findings and their 
probable effect on elementary school enrolments 
he summarized in this fashion: 


During the last 10 years the Catholic birth rate 
in Philadelphia maintained a position between 45 
and 50 per cent. of the city’s total. During the 
same period approximately 51 per cent. of all births 
in the counties comprising the Archdiocese were 
Catholic, as well as 47 per cent. of all the marriages. 

The study of marriages and birth curves appears 
to point to the fact the city of Philadelphia will be 
50 per cent. Catholic in a comparatively short time, 
and, as a result, there will be a gradual increase in 
our elementary schools. There would seem to be a 
similar outlook in the nine counties which, with the 
city, make up our diocese. 


In the discussion of this paper, led by the 
Very Reverend D. F. Cunningham, superinten- 
dent of schools, Archdiocese of Chicago, the 
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question was raised concerning the representa- 
tive character of the Philadelphia statistics, 
there being some evidence that other parts of the 
country would show different tendencies in popu- 
lation and school enrolments. The Reverend 
Henry M. Hald, associate superintendent of 
schools, Diocese of Brooklyn, diseussed the re- 
quirements of a suitable elementary-school build- 
ing, the Reverend Hubert Newell, superintendent 
for the Diocese of Denver, read a paper on the 
public relations of the elementary schools, and 
the Most Reverend James E. Kearney, bishop 
of Rochester, N. Y., discussed “Civie Education 
in the Elementary School.” A special feature 
of the meetings of the parish-school department 
was a radio demonstration that included both a 
mock broadeast of a program entitled “The 
Farmer and the Government” and the use of the 
broadeast for class purposes. This program was 
arranged by CBS and Station KMBC, Kansas 
City, Mo. A social-studies class composed of 
students from Rockhurst High School, Kansas 
City, diseussed the broadeast as part of their 
study of the condition of the farmers and their 
relation to the Federal Government. <A panel 
discussion of the demonstration was held, par- 
ticipated in by the Reverend Joseph H. Ostdiek, 
superintendent of schools, Diocese of Omaha, 
the Reverend Thomas V. Cassidy, superinten- 
dent of schools, Diocese of Providence, Lloyd 
King, superintendent of public instruction, State 
of Missouri, and Harriet Edwards, educational 
director, KMOX, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Special problems of interest to teachers of 
deaf and blind children were discussed in meet- 
ings eondueted by two sections of the associa- 
tion. The problems connected with the teaching 
of deaf children in both publie and Catholic 
schools were considered, and reports were made 
on progress secured in various sections of the 
country. Means of reaching the adult deaf were 
also included in some of the discussions. 

The seminary department held discussions on 





the teaching of several theological subjects ang 
on the preparation of seminarians for their part 
in Catholic action. Phases of the latter subje¢; 
were presented in papers by the Right Revereng 
Edward G. Murray, rector of St. John’s Eeclesi. 
astical Seminary, Boston, and the Very Reverend 
Joseph P. Donovan, vice-rector of Kenrick Sey}. 
nary, St. Louis. The minor seminary diyisioy 
had speakers on the teaching of Latin and his. 
tory and on several phases of the religious deyel. 
opment of students. The important subject oj 
the accreditation of minor seminaries was (is. 
cussed by the Reverend William F. Cunningham, 
C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame and , 
member of the board of review of the executive 
committee of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Learning, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. A joint meei- 
ing of the seminary and minor seminary organi- 
zations was given to a discussion of the eulti- 
vation of reading habits among seminarians. 
The discussion was preceded by a paper on the 
subject by the Reverend Henry H. Regnet, S.J, 
librarian, St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 

The convention closed with the election of 
officers. The present officers were continued for 
the coming year, the Most Reverend John B. 
Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, N. H., as presi- 
dent-general, the Right Reverend Richard J. 
Quinlan, of Boston, as treasurer-general, and the 
Reverend George Johnson, of Washington, D. 
C., as secretary-general. The Reverend Julius 
W. Haun, Winona, Minn., is president of the 
college and university department; Brother 
Eugene Paulin, 8.M., of Kirkwood, Missouri, 
president of the secondary-school department; 
the Reverend John M. Duffy, of Rochester, 
N. Y., president of the school superintendents’ 
department; and the Reverend William R. Kelly, 
of New York, heads the parish-school division. 

BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER 


St. Louis UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


REPORTS 


THE MONTANA STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION RESCINDS 
EARLIER ACTION 


At a meeting of the Montana State Board of 
Education Wednesday, February 28, 1940, the 
following motions were adopted: 


hn 
apedit's 


1. That the Board rescind its action in acce} 
the Borton-Gosman Committee Report of Septe™ 
ber 11, 1939.1 


1 Excerpts from this report appeared in ScHo0l 
AND Society, October 7, 1939. 
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® That the Borton-Gosman Committee Report 
=~ the evidence taken at the hearing at Missoula 
during the month of January, 1940, and all of 
the charges and countercharges made at that hear- 
ing be received and placed on file. 

3 4 request for leave of absence be granted. 

4. A letter of resignation to be considered only 


4 communication. 


In explanation of its action the Board also 
adopted the following statement : 


The State Board of Education has devoted a 
great deal of time and effort to making and pursu- 
ing a thorough investigation of the conditions at 
the University in Missoula... . 

It is clearly apparent to the Board that one of 
the important and primary reasons for the diffi- 
culties which have developed at the University at 
Missoula is lack of sufficient financial support for 
the institution. In general, the teaching staff at 
the institution is found to be carrying greatly in 
excess of the normal teaching load at a salary well 
below the average in comparable universities 
throughout the nation. The Board feels there is 
positive danger of serious setback in the progress 
of higher education, not only at Missoula but in 
the other units of the Greater University as well, 
unless a more adequate program of financing is 
made available at the earliest opportunity. ... 

Except for a personal dissension within the 
faculty at Missoula, which has long existed, we 
find that the University has been functioning as well 
as possible under the circumstances and that the 
students have been as well served as budget limita- 
tions have permitted. As to inherent and technical 
advancement, we find that the university has made 
substantial progress during Dr. Simmons’ adminis- 
tration, particularly in phases of student service 
and activity, educational standards and curriculum 
improvement, 

Direct complaint was made and filed with the 
board of the injury occasioned the University by 
‘‘down-town influence’’ but upon both direct and 
general invitation to support that complaint, no 
evidence whatever was submitted. The entire ree- 
ord of the hearing discloses that at no time was 
the president improperly influenced or controlled in 
any decision pertaining to university administration 
by any individual or group of individuals from out- 
side sources, 

It has been the policy of this Board, which policy 
has been carried out by President Simmons, and 
it is hereby declared to be the continued policy of 
this Board, that all members of the faculties of any 
of the Greater University units should be and are 
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free to participate in the activities of organized 
labor as they see fit both within and without the 
University unit to which they belong, so long as 
the faculty member continues to perform properly 
the duties of his position and as long as such 
activities are not adverse to the best interests of 
the institution. ... 

With the exception of minor instances no com- 
plaint was made by any member of the faculty as 
to his own personal relations with the president, 
or as to any lack of cooperation, interference or 
other improper action taken by the president toward 
such faculty member of his department. 

The Board further finds that there was no evi- 
dence of any lack of or limitation upon academic 
freedom, freedom of speech or freedom of teaching 
at the University, and that there has been no cen- 
sorship imposed upon either faculty or student 
publications and statements by the university ad- 
ministration. ... 

Thorough consideration of all the evidence leaves 
it impossible for the Board to conclude that the 
charges and complaints made by certain of the peti- 
tioners against the president have been sustained. 

Any organization must have a head, and can 
never endure without a head. The State Board of 
Education is placed by the Constitution of Mon- 
tana in control of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and the president of the State University, as 
the legal representative of the Board, by law has 
full charge of and responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the University under the rules and regu- 
lations of the Board.... 

In order for the president’ to carry out this 
responsibility and to secure the maximum economy 
and efficiency in expending the taxpayers’ money 
by which the institution is supported, the Board 
believes it to be absolutely essential for the presi- 
dent to have the full and whole-hearted cooperation 
of every member of the university staff. Every 
member of the staff owes a duty to the president, 
to this Board, and to the State of Montana to 
devote himself fully to his work and to do nothing 
which is in disrespect or derogation of the duly 
constituted authorities responsible for the univer- 
sity, and to do no act which is prejudicial to the 
best interests of the university, whether in private 
or in public. The board expects every member 
who feels impelled to an act disloyal or prejudicial 
to the university, first to resign from his position 
before so conducting himself. Any complaints on 
the part of a professor with respect to conditions 
on the campus or his relations with the administra- 
tion should be presented by him properly in writing 
directly to this board for consideration. 
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With respect to the present situation on the cam- 
pus, reference should first be made to the large num- 
ber of faculty people who have been quietly and 
faithfully doing their work of educational service 
to the students and people of Montana. The Board 
feels that they should be highly commended for 
their fine attitude, and encouraged to continue in 
confidence that their efforts are recognized and 
appreciated. 

As to those members who have been opposing the 
President, the Board is of the opinion that the 
lengthy investigation conducted by it and the dis- 
closure of the facts thus brought about will make 
it possible for such rumors and suspicions as may 
have troubled them to be disregarded by them, and 
for a fresh start to be made whereby they may work 
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harmoniously and in cooperation with the Preside; 
in furthering the progress of the State Unive. 
> Ae 

The Board is primarily concerned with the wo. 
fare and progress of the State University and ti, 
proper development of higher education in \Mpp. 
tana for Montana students. It is naturally te. 
luctant to create disturbance and distress in th: 
individual situation of any member of the faculty 
and takes no such action at this time in the hope 
that it will not prove necessary. It is the Board’ 
pledge to the people of the state of Montang 
however, that it will at all times remain faithfy] t 
its higher duty and will go to whatever extent may 
prove necessary in the full performance of that 
duty. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOME RELATIONSHIPS OF VOCABU- 
LARY TO SCHOLARSHIP 
NUMEROUS studies, especially in recent years, 
have indicated that reading ability is a highly 
important factor in scholarship—in both high 
school and college. Standardized tests of speed 
and comprehension in reading show that there 
is a high degree of correlation between good 
reading—evaluated as to rate and understand- 
ing—and good scholarship. This relationship 
has led teachers on all levels to stress the im- 
provement of reading ability; and, as a general 
rule they have found that better reading skills 
have a tendency to improve scholastic work. 
Casual observation and some experimentation 
has suggested to the writer that vocabulary, as 
well as reading, is important enough to demand 
specific attention. This is as true at the college 
level as it is anywhere else. To test this hypoth- 
esis, five sections of a college class in mental 
hygiene were used for purposes of measurement. 
This course is a service course “Intended to help 
the student in making his adjustments to condi- 
tions of college life through the cultivation of 
proper habits of study and of intellectual activ- 
ity. The habits, attitudes and proper function- 
ing of a normal mind are considered.”! 
Two tests bearing upon the reading problem 
were given at the beginning and end of the quar- 
ter; namely, Whipple’s High School and College 


1 Course description, University of Oregon, Cata- 
log Issue, 1938-39, p. 219. 


Reading Test and the Inglis Test of English 
Vocabulary. The results were then used as one 
basis for individual advisement relating to aca- 
demic adjustment problems. 

It seemed to be apparent that there existed a 
significant degree of correlation between scores 
on these tests and scholarship. To test this ob- 
servation, data were assembled concerning the 
pupils who had been enrolled in the mental 
hygiene course during the academic year, 
1938-39. Of the 168 students who had taken 
the course, complete data were available for 131. 
Four sets of data were included: score on the 
reading test, score on the vocabulary test, grade- 
point average,” and the psychological rating.’ 

The coefficient of correlation between GPA 
(grade-point average) and psychological rating, 
for these students, was found to be .46 = (46 
and the coefficient of correlation between the 
seore on reading and the GPA was .44 = .(i/. 
For this group of students, then, it can be con- 
cluded that the score on the reading examination 
is the basis for just about as good a prediction 

2‘Grade points are computed on the basis of 4 
points for each term hour of A grade, 3 points for 
each term hour of B, 2 points for each term hour of 
C, 1 point for each term hour of D and 0 points for 
each term hour of F. Marks of ine. and W are dis 
regarded in the computation of points. The grade 
point average (GPA) is the quotient of total pom's 
divided by the total term hours in which graies 
(A, B, C,. D and F) are received.’’ Oregon Cats 
log, op. cit., p. 57. . 

3 Percentile rank on Ohio State University Ps 
chological Test. 
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otential scholarship as was the psychological 
ation. This may be somewhat surprising 
see so mueh confidence has been placed upon 
be psychological examination as a device for 
dieting future scholarship. However, it is 
more interesting to find that the coefficient 
ition betwen GPA and English vocabu- 
lary is .53 * .042, which is higher than the cor- 
lati » of GPA with either of the other two 
For this group then, vocabulary test 

‘ores are a better device for the prediction of 
‘olleze success, as measured by grades, than is 
either psychologieal rating or reading ability. 

It appears that reading and the related factor 
—extent of voeabulary—are significant items in 
predicting scholarship. The statement is rather 
n nerally accepted that psychological scores for 
college students remain relatively constant. That 
is, intelligence, so far as it is measured by pencil 
and paper tests, is little affected by environmen- 
tal conditions sueh as are found in college. 
There is but small probability that the intelli- 
cence of the eollege student will increase. On 
the other hand, both extent of a person’s voeabu- 
lary and his reading efficiency can be greatly 
increased; and these items have a significant rela- 
tionship to scholarship. 

Kxperiments have been made upon the im- 
provement of reading ability at both secondary 
and collegiate levels. The writer had conducted 
a practice group of lower division college stu- 
dents in reading with consequent gains ranging 
from 35 per cent. to 100 per cent. (rate doubled) 
with no apparent loss in understanding. Other 
experiments show that substantial gains in read- 
ing ability result from controlled practice. Deal 
and Seamans conducted an experiment with a 
group of about 200 eighth and ninth graders 
ind found an inerease in reading ability of three 
and one half years, on the tests they used, in a 
one year training period.* “At the University 
of Florida... students who completed the 
course in reading inereased their rate of reading 
on an average of from 286.6 to 393 words per 
minute.”> These are merely representative tases 
—more eases could be cited—but it does seem 
that the generalization “reading ability can be 
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4 Ada B. Deal and Albert Seamans, English Jour., 
col. ed.), 26: 355-62, May, 1937. 
__ Ruth Strang, English Jour., (col. ed.), 26: 548- 
209, September, 1937. 
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improved through definite practice” can be made 
safely. 

Eurich found that by paying specific atten- 
tion to vocabulary, an experimental group gained 
an average of 14.1 words apiece on a given 
vocabulary test, while a control group, starting 
with approximately the same average, gained 
only 1.7 words on the same test. His conclusions 
were that students enlarge their vocabularies 
when attention is devoted to that end; and that 
the inerease is not accomplished at the expense 
of lower achievement in the class where the 
vocabulary exercise takes part of the time.® 
P. R. V. Curoe found that while specific atten- 
tion to vocabulary did not yield the fruits he 
desired, still the evidence was decidedly in favor 
of those students who had three minutes a day 
devoted to vocabulary in class.” 

These results suggest that increase in vocabu- 
lary helps a student in college and life (without 
increasing his test intelligence) in several ways. 
A more adequate vocabulary will : 


1. Enable him to understand better what other 
people say. 

2. Increase his comprehension of what is read. 

3. Make possible a more refined and accurate ex- 
pression of his ideas and knowledge. 

4, In all of these ways, broaden his concepts in 
such a way as to improve the quality of his think- 
ing. 

These statements find support in a study by 
Buckingham regarding the relationship between 
vocabulary and first year algebra. He found, 
among other things, that “. . . a good knowledge 
of words found above the mean vocabulary for a 
mental age of fourteen years of the group is 
associated with higher results in algebra. . . 
The relationship between vocabulary ability 
above their mental age levels and ability to solve 
algebraic problems involving substitution, equa- 
tions, graphs, radicals, fractional exponents and 
quadraties was significant. . . . Total scores in 
vocabulary and total scores in algebra showed a 
significant correlation.”® 

6 Alvin C. Eurich, English Jour., (col. ed.), 21: 
135-141, February, 1932. 

7 During a three minute period, ‘‘The words of 
the day were written on the blackboard and cleared 
up as to meaning in use, syllabication, spelling, pro- 
nunciation.’’ P. R. V. Curoe, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
49: 522-524, April 22, 1939. 

8G. E. Buckingham, Mathematics Teacher, 30: 
76-79, February, 1937. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


Perhaps measuring vocabulary is merely mea- 
suring one aspect of general intelligence and 
perhaps the same things that contribute to high 
intelligence tend to inerease vocabulary. If this 
were unreservedly true, then the correlation be- 
tween tests of vocabulary and intelligence would 
be 1.00. Actually, for this group, the coeffi- 
cient of correlation was .64 + .034, between these 


two tests. This fact, plus the higher correlation 


between GPA and vocabulary (as compared with 
GPA and psychological rating) indicates that 
vocabulary is something other than an aspect of 
intelligence—perhaps it indicates how a given 
amount of general intelligence has been used. 
At any rate, it would be worth while to investi- 


gate any changes in scholarship rating which 
accompany a planned program of vocabulary 
development. Furthermore, it would seem that 
teachers might do well to consider the advisabil- 
ity of giving more specific attention to vocabu- 
lary instead of trusting that development will be 
achieved through concomitant learnings. 
Harouip W. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
EUGENE, OREGON 
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